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FOREWORD 

THE  chief  credit  for  this  book  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  Hoppe.  It  was  he  who  invented 
it,  accepting  me  later  as  a  collaborator; 
although  in  various  cases  I  have  been  able 
to  influence  his  choice  of  sitters.  And  now 
that  the  book  is  finished,  I  feel  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  the  photographs  are  the  truly 
descriptive  matter  and  my  letterpress  no 
more  than  a  reference  which  may  serve  to 
check  the  reader's  inferences. 

Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  for  the 
opinions  expressed  is  mine.  When  I  began 
to  write  these  little  biographies,  I  had  not 
realised  that  I  was  committed  to  any  criti- 
cism of  the  society  that  had  produced  my 
examples.  I  had  nothing  more  in  my  mind 
than  the  presentation  of  certain  little  pieces 
of  human  history.  And,  no  doubt,  if  I 
had  been  a  sentimentalist  with  a  romantic 
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turn  of  mind,  I  should  have  written  a  more 
interesting  and  more  popular  book.  If  I 
had  had  the  gift,  I  might  have  moved  my 
readers  to  tears  by  describing  the  sweetness 
and  fortitude  of  Emma  Starling,  or  the 
death-bed  repentance  of  old  Harry.  Un- 
fortunately— for  me,  in  any  case — I  cannot 
write  like  that,  because  I  do  not  see  life  like 
that;  and  having  once  begun  my  presenta- 
tion of  these  people  as  I  saw  them,  I  could 
not  omit  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
social  conditions  that  had  produced  them. 
In  the  biographies,  however,  these  references 
can  be  easily  overlooked;  and  those  who 
"  don't  hold  with  that  sort  of  thing  "  may 
skip  the  final  essay.  I  shall  not  blame  any 
one  for  doing  that,  even  though  he  be  a 
reviewer. 

J.  D.  BERESFORD. 


I 

A  LITTLE  PEACE 


A    LITTLE    PEACE 


THERE  are  two  versions  of  John  Tritton's 
story,  his  own  and  his  wife's;  but  most  of 
the  discrepancies  can  be  reconciled  with 
little  difficulty.  The  difference  between  the 
stories  is  chiefly  remarkable  when  we  come 
to  a  consideration  of  Tritton's  character. 
From  his  wife's  point  of  view  we  see  him 
as  a  scoundrel;  from  his  own  as  a  martyr; 
and  there  is  no  Court  of  Reference  to  decide 
between  her  accusation  and  his  defence. 
Both  are  right  with  certain  qualifications;  and 
if  we  were  to  empanel  a  jury,  we  should 
find  the  members  of  it  siding  with  one  or 
the  other,  not  according  to  any  detached 
standard  of  intrinsic  justice,  but  according 
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to  the  character  and  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual brought  to  witness.  Also  we  must 
admit  that  much  depends  upon  the  method 
of  presentation.  Let  us  take,  first,  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  as  I  have  inferred  it 
from  John's  own  story  and  my  one  interview 
with  his  wife.  In  this  presentation,  I  confess 
that  I  have  made  free  exercise  of  my 
imagination. 

Mrs.  Tritton  at  sixty  looks  her  age.  The 
lines  about  her  almost  invisible  mouth  are 
scored  with  an  inflexible  determination.  We 
might  infer  that  the  character  of  those  lines 
was  sketched  when  she  was  a  girl  and  that 
they  have  been  increasingly  deeply  engraved 
year  by  year  without  the  least  deviation 
from  the  original  plan.  Yet,  despite  those 
lines  and  the  ugliness  of  the  pinched,  thin- 
lipped  mouth,  we  can  see  that  she  must 
once  have  been  a  handsome  woman.  Her 
hair,  though  white,  is  still  abundant,  and 
her  eyes  are  bright. 

Personally,  I  am  afraid  of  her.     I  can  see 
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in  her  the  uncompromising  wife  and  the 
stern  mother;  all  too  ready  to  "  speak  her 
mind  "'  on  every  occasion.  Her  admirers 
probably  speak  of  the  splendid  fight  she 
made  single-handed  against  poverty;  of 
how  she  educated  her  son  and  daughter  by 
her  own  unaided  effort  and  emerged  triumph- 
ant and  eminently  respectable.  But  I  cannot 
help  remembering  that  she  was  specially 
endowed  by  nature  for  that  fight  against 
difficulty.  She  had  a  magnificently  function- 
ing thyroid  gland,  which — pace  all  you 
moralists — makes  so  vital  a  difference  in 
the  struggle  of  life.  And  while  I  can  from 
a  purely  detached  standpoint  appraise  the 
quality  of  Mrs.  Tritton's  victory  over  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  unreservedly  count  it 
to  her  for  virtue.  She  was  equipped.  I  find 
in  her  story  no  evidence  of  the  spirit  rising 
superior  to  the  flesh. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  marriage,  she 
was  ambitious.  She  had  no  intention  of 
staying  in  the  little  five-roomed  villa  at 
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Wood  Green,  that  seemed  so  luxurious  to 
her  husband.  She  was  aware  of  qualities 
in  herself  that  gave  her  the  power  to 
dominate  not  only  her  own  family  but  a 
select  circle  of  acquaintances — a  circle  that 
she  meant  to  raise  and  extend.  She  was 
an  ardent  church-worker,  and  respected; 
constantly  visited  by  the  vicar,  his  wife, 
and  the  two  curates.  Her  one  serious 
handicap  was  John. 

"  He  was,"  she  says,  "  incorrigibly  idle. 
Give  him  his  own  way  and  he'd  moon  away 
his  time  doing  nothing;  lolling  about  the 
house  or  reading.  He  got  home  from  the 
office  at  six,  and  you'd  have  thought  he 
might  have  turned  his  mind  to  something 
in  the  evenings,  to  say  nothing  of  Saturday 
afternoons  and  all  day  Sunday.  But  if  I'd 
let  him  alone  he  wouldn't  so  much  as  have 
gone  to  church.  .  .  . 

"  And  that  wasn't  all,  either.  He  never 
had  what  you  might  call  any  decent  self- 
respect.  I  noticed  it  even  before  we  were 
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married.  He  didn't  take  a  proper  pride  in 
his  dress. 

"  I  meant  to  alter  all  that  when  we  were 
married/'  Mrs.  Tritton  continues;  "  and  I 
did,  though  it  was  hard  work  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  one  thing  I  couldn't  give  him 
and  that  was  ambition.  He'd  have  been 
content,  I  believe,  to  stay  at  Wood  Green 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  were  times, 
in  those  days,  when  I  was  almost  sorry  for 
him." 

That  last  sentence  seems  to  me  all  that 
is  necessary  as  a  revelation  of  Mrs.  Tritton's 
feeling  for  her  husband.  In  it  she  confesses 
that  she  never  quite  reached  the  stage  of 
sympathy.  But  I  will  admit  that  John 
must  have  been,  as  she  says,  an  "  awful 
trial,"  for  a  woman  of  her  temperament. 
She  loved  order  and  never  cared  how  hard 
she  worked  to  attain  it.  She  had  no  toler- 
ance for  the  vice  of  contentment. 

And  the  denouement  of  her  married  life 
was  a  horror  that  she  could  not  forget.  She 
T.F.L.  B 
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could  never  have  forgiven  John  for  his 
"  heartless  "  desertion  of  her;  violating  as 
it  did  her  highly  developed  sense  of  order 
and  respectability.  Moreover,  it  subtly 
accused  her  of  being  in  the  wrong,  threw 
the  shadow  of  suspicion  over  her  wifely 
virtues.  In  self-defence  she  had  to  believe 
that  there  was  "  another  woman." 

This  brief  indication  of  Mrs.  Tritton's 
point  of  view,  however,  does  her  less  than 
justice.  We  have  to  remember  her  perfect 
faith  in  the  gods  she  worshipped,  before 
we  can  see  her  husband  with  his  wife's  eyes. 
She  had  standards  of  life  and  conduct  that 
she  never  doubted;  obeying  rules  laid  down 
by  an  infallible  authority  who  knew  whence 
humanity  came  and  whither  it  would  go, 
and  how  it  should  behave  itself  in  Wood 
Green.  She  was  an  absolutist  within  certain 
limits  and  incapable  of  realising  any  stan- 
dard of  conduct  other  than  her  own.  Her 
ambitions  were  to  be  respectable  and 
respected;  to  rise  from  a  number  in  the 
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street  to  a  detached  house  with  a  proper 
name;  and  at  the  last  to  be  worthy  of  a 
marble  monument  at  Highgate  or  Finchley. 
After  that,  I  fancy,  she  left  her  fate  to  another 
arbiter. 

For  she  was  not  a  religious  woman.  She 
was,  I  imagine,  punctual  in  her  attendance 
at  church,  said  her  prayers  regularly,  and 
accepted  without  question  the  letter  of  the 
Bible — and,  if  it  comes  to  that,  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  But  she  was  never  worried 
by  doubts  as  to  her  own  fitness  for  salvation; 
those  doubts  that  are  the  perpetual  ferment 
of  the  religious  temperament.  She  took  no 
interest  in  religious  discussions,  and  I  doubt 
if  she  ever  listened  to  the  vicar's  sermons. 
She  was  not  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
her  friend's  souls  and  could,  I  am  sure,  have 
sat  through  a  revival  meeting  without  turning 
a  hair — if  she  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  attend  one.  Her  real  gods  were  standards 
of  conduct,  and  Tritton  broke  the  table  of 
the  commandments  when  he  deserted  her. 
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I  can  sympathise  with  Grace  Tritton.  I 
can  even  a  little  admire  her.  But  she  does 
not  seem  to  me  so  lovable  a  human  being 
as  her  scapegrace  husband;  though  I  am 
aware  that  most  of  my  readers  will  disagree 
with  me.  I  will  try,  nevertheless,  to  present 
his  side  of  the  case  without  prejudice,  re- 
membering my  defence  of  his  wife. 

I  must  preface  my  attempt  to  introduce 
John  Tritton  by  one  brief  explanation.  It 
will  appear  that,  if  I  reported  his  wife's 
speech  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  John 
sprang  from  a  lower  social  order.  Such  is 
not  the  fact.  In  his  Wood  Green  days 
John's  speech  was  as  good  middle-class 
English  as  that  of  his  wife.  He  observed 
the  aspirate,  and  if  his  pronunciation  of  the 
vowel  sounds  in  County  Council  was  narrower 
than  it  should  have  been,  he  was  not  too 
noticeably  cockney.  But  after  he  ran  away 
he  slipped  by  degrees  into  the  gutter  and 
his  speech  degenerated.  He  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  this  particular;  for, 
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given  their  choice,  the  young  children  of  the 
wealthy  classes  will  speak  cockney  rather  than 
Oxford  English.  For  some  reason  or  another 
cockney  seems  to  be  "  easier."  It  is  true 
that,  on  occasion,  John  will  by  an  effort 
revert  to  the  correctitude  of  the  Wood  Green 
tongue;  but  he  cannot  keep  it  up  for  long. 
It  is  evident  that,  for  him,  it  has  become  a 
foreign  language. 

His  invariable  opening  when  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  talk  of  his  wife  is  the  accusation 
that  she  was  criminally  extravagant.  That 
is  his  form  of  self-defence,  and  it  is  in  the 
same  category  as  his  wife's  accusation  that 
he  "  went  off  with  another  woman."  The 
truth  is  that  he  lied  to  her  about  his  means. 
He  invented  "  rises "  of  salary  to  prove 
how  hard  he  worked  at  the  office,  and  then 
tried  to  live  up  to  his  boasts.  And  he  did 
this  and  many  other  things  that  we  must 
blame  him  for  solely,  as  he  will  tell  you, 
for  "  the  sake  of  a  little  peace." 

"  She  was  one  o'  them  wimmin,"  he  says, 
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looking  back  with  a  flicker  of  the  old  irrita- 
tion across  the  gap  of  thirty  years,  "  'oo 
couldn't  never  let  you  alone.  If  she  wanted 
you  to  do  anything  and  she  was  always 
wantin'  something  she'd  keep  at  it  till  you 
was  wore  out.  She  didn't  spare  'er  tongue 
neither.  There's  been  times  when  I  wanted 
to  get  asleep  o'  nights  when  I'd  like  to 
'ave  strangled  'er.  She'd  keep  on,  keep  on, 
keep  on  "  (he  speaks  these  repetitions  in  a 
kind  of  sing-song  with  a  drop  to  the  second 
word  that  conveys  an  effect  of  intolerable 
wearisomeness),  "  till  I  was  that  exasperated 
I  could  'ave  cried.  In  fact  it  did  come  to 
that  once  or  twice.  Used  to  stop  'er,  it 
did,  too.  Frightened  'er,  sort  of,  at  the 
time,  but  I've  fancied  she  was  worse  after. 
It  didn't  do  to  let  'er  feel  'er  power. 

"  Well,  I'd  a  done  anythin'  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  peace,  an'  I  sort  o'  bribed  'er  by 
pretendin'  'ow  well  we  was  gettin'  on. 
I've  told  you  'ow  extravagant  she  was,  and 
after  the  fust  two  or  three  years  We  was 
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livin*  above  our  means.  She  didn't  care  so 
long  as  we  could  'ave  one  o*  the  curates  in 
to  supper.  And,  o'  course,  I'd  never  'ave 
dared  to  tell  her  as  we  must  bust  sooner  or 
later." 

I  fancy  from  this  and  one  or  two  other 
hints  that  Tritton  had  the  worst  time  of 
his  life  just  before  the  crash  came.  It  may 
have  been  the  essential  crisis  of  his  career. 
The  threat  of  financial  disaster  really  scared 
him  ;  for  he,  too,  in  those  far-off  days, 
must  have  respected  his  wife's  gods,  though 
it  is  hard  to  realise  it,  now.  And  there  was 
certainly  a  moment,  he  assures  me,  when  he 
meant  to  make  a  full  confession  to  Mrs. 
Tritton.  If  he  had,  he  might  have  been 
saved  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  She 
was  a  woman  of  resource  and  determination, 
and  would  have  done  anything  to  save  their 
respectability.  John  knew  that ;  but  faced 
by  the  alternatives  of  being  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  or  living  the  life  he 
foresaw  with  Mrs.  Tritton  after  his  confession 
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was  made,  he  chose  disgrace.  I  presume 
that  he  was  finally  influenced  by  the  desire 
for  a  little  peace. 

He  ran  away  to  Liverpool  with  the  inten- 
tion of  emigrating,  but  met  there  an  acquain- 
tance by  whose  influence  he  got  a  job  as  a 
commercial  traveller  for  a  firm  in  Manchester. 
His  work  in  London  had  had  a  connection 
with  the  cotton  trade  and  he  was  not  without 
qualifications. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  no  great  clear- 
ness as  to  the  next  few  years  of  Tritton's 
life.  He  has  no  peculiar  respect  for  the 
truth  as  such,  and  when  questioned  he  takes, 
as  always,  the  line  of  least  resistance.  If 
the  truth  is  easier  to  tell,  he  will  give  it  to 
you  without  hesitation,  and  I  believe  that 
when  he  is  influenced  to  reminiscence  he 
sticks  fairly  close  to  the  facts.  But  anything 
like  a  cross-examination  tries  him,  and  I 
have  caught  him  putting  me  off  with  details 
from  another  man's  life,  the  particulars  of 
which  happened  to  be  familiar  to  him. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  I  am 
unable  to  say  for  certain  whether  his  employ- 
ment   by    the    Manchester   firm   lasted    for 
five  years  or  for  fifteen;    both  figures  have 
been  given  to  me  at  various  times;    or  the 
precise  reason  why  that  employment  ceased, 
though  we  may  fill  the  gap  easily  enough 
in  imagination,  and  come  as  near  the  truth 
as  Tritton's  own  story  would  probably  land 
us.     No  doubt,  as  a  traveller,  he  did  most 
of  the  work  that  was  absolutely  necessary. 
But  I  picture  him  claiming  the  leisure  of  his 
evenings,  as  he  did  in  the  Wood  Green  days. 
And  as  a  commercial  traveller  must  always 
have  a  certain  amount  of  clerical  work  to  do 
after  he  has  finished  his  round,  he  probably 
knocked  off  his  calls  as  early  as  he  could  and 
made  up  his  orders  and  reports  in  the  after- 
noon.    Also,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he 
shirked  whenever  he  believed  that  he  would 
not  be  found  out.     Of  the  two  terms  men- 
tioned, five  years  is  by  far  the  more  pro- 
bable   figure;    and     my    chief    wonder    is 
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that  he  should  have  held  his  job  as  long  as 

that. 

He  had  escaped  from  the  urgencies  of  his 
wife,  but  not,  as  yet,  from  the  demands  of 
his  upbringing.  He  had  lost  some  of  his 
self-respect,  but  not  all.  He  had  to  come 
much  lower  before  he  could  find  any  ap- 
proach to  the  peace  he  so  ardently  desired. 


I  have  written  "  the  demands  of  his 
upbringing,"  and  although  we  must  look  a 
little  deeper  than  that,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  realities  of  John  Tritton,  it  is 
worth  while  to  pause  on  those  earlier  influ- 
ences, if  only  as  providing  a  good  general 
instance.  In  psychology  we  have  to  postu- 
late certain  "  types."  There  may  not  be, 
it  is  true,  a  single  human  being  alive  who 
could  be  taken  as  fully  representative  of  a 
particular  class.  But  our  "  ideal  type " 
provides  us  with  a  measure  and  a  standard 
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of  reference.  And  Tritton's  case  seems  to 
me  to  be  reasonably  typical  of  a  class  that 
perpetually  hangs  on  the  verge  of  failure. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  five  children,  three 
girls  and  two  boys ;  and  both  his  parents 
were  born  in  London.  Out  of  these  five, 
one  girl  died  of  diphtheria  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  the  elder  boy  was  killed  in  a 
street  accident,  sometime  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twelve.  (Tritton  is  exceedingly 
vague  about  dates.  He  has  given  me  a 
vivid  description  of  the  accident  itself  which 
is  not  appropriate  to  this  story,  but  cannot 
remember  how  old  he  was.  He  says  he 
was  "  about "  two  years  younger  than  his 
brother,  who  came  next  to  him  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  ages.)  Of  the  two  sur- 
viving girls,  the  elder  "  married  beneath 
her."  (Their  father  was  an  accountant  in 
the  firm  by  which  John  was  afterwards 
employed.)  The  younger  girl  "  went 
wrong  "  and  the  family  lost  sight  of  her. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  three  surviving 
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children  of  the  Trittons  all  degenerated; 
or,  in  other  words,  fell  below  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  class  in  which  they  were 
born.  I  fancy  that  the  elder  girl  was  very 
like  John.  Her  husband  was  "  on  the  line," 
and  "  took  to  drink."  She  has  been  dead 
for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  I  infer  that  her 
complaint  was  pernicious  anaemia. 

It  would  appear  from  this  and  other  indica- 
tions that  Tritton's  heredity  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  would  give  him  much  power  of 
resistance.  We  find  no  indication  of  positive 
disease,  tubercle,  for  instance — "  so  far  as 
he  knows"  there  was  no  other  child  who 
died  in  infancy — but  the  Trittons  lacked 
nervous  energy.  "  Wirey,"  is  the  word 
John  uses  to  describe  the  family  constitution; 
but  perhaps  "  stringy  "  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  He,  himself,  has  not  suffered  much 
from  illness.  His  failings  were  mental  and 
nervous  rather  than  physical;  although  in 
the  case  of  his  married  sister  what  were  pos- 
sibly the  same  failings  finally  took  a  physical 
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form.  And  while  I  admit  that  the  data 
at  our  command  is  too  scanty  to  provide 
material  for  a  scientific  diagnosis,  I  leave 
my  insufficient  analysis  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  weakness  of  the  Tritton  family  is 
fairly  representative  of  a  certain  class  of 
London-bred  children.  So  far,  at  least, 
we  can  justify  our  presentation  of  John  as 
a  type. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
representative  features  of  John's  life  is  that, 
by  some  influence  or  another,  he  was  bol- 
stered up  into  the  semblance  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  ordinarily  successful  man, 
until  he  was  thirty-three  years  old.  In  the 
last  four  or  five  years  only  of  his  married 
life  do  we  find  positive  indications  of  the 
weakness  that  was  to  destroy  him  from  a 
suburban  point  of  view.  But  are  we  to 
assume  from  this  that  he  failed  solely  because 
his  wife  set  him  a  pace  beyond  his  capacity  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  he  would  have  maintained 
his  original  level,  if  he  had  married  a 
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sympathetic  and  tolerant  woman  ?  He  says: 
Yes.  He  is  glad  to  lay  all  the  responsibility 
on  his  wife's  shoulders.  I  have  heard  him 
declare  that  he  "  might  'a  been  one  of  the 
train-catchers  to  this  day/'  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  wife's  extravagance  and  "  naggin* 
'abits  "; — this,  by  the  way,  being  the  nearest 
approach  to  regret  for  unfulfilled  ambitions 
that  I  have  heard  from  him. 

Personally,  I  find  a  cause  for  doubt  in  his 
own  statement.  He  is  too  ready  to  find  an 
excuse.  But  my  chief  reason  for  believing 
that  he  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  survived, 
even  as  one  of  the  lesser  lights  of  Suburbia, 
is  founded  on  my  study  of  his  struggles 
after  he  was  sacked  by  the  Manchester  firm. 
For  we  find  him  struggling  not  to  maintain 
his  level  in  society  but  to  lose  it  completely. 
My  image  of  him  in  those  years  is  of  a  man 
trying  to  rid  himself  of  an  encumbrance;  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  whatever  his  marriage 
may  have  been  he  could  have  borne  that 
encumbrance  throughout  his  life. 
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The  difficulty  that  confronts  me  in  this 
examination,  is  the  necessity  to  make  my 
theory  fit  the  facts.  If  I  could  disregard  the 
records  of  Tritton's  history,  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  a  credible  figure  of  him.  The 
type  has  been  presented  in  Stevenson's  Ebb 
Tide,  for  example ;  although,  for  excellent 
reasons,  it  is  not  a  popular  type  in  fiction; 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  such  other 
instances  of  a  particular  disability  as  those 
exhibited  by  H.  G.  Wells  in  the  characters 
of  Hoopdriver,  or  Kipps,  or  Mr.  Polly. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  John  Tritton  I  have 
tried  to  know  is  not  the  kind  of  figure  that 
would  make  a  credible  character  in  a  novel, 
unless  one  chose  to  disregard  certain  facts 
of  his  history. 

Yet  I  fancy  that  if  we  could  get  a  fuller 
understanding  of  him,  we  should  find  an 
explanation  of  a  mystery  here  or  there  that 
sometimes  confronts  us  either  in  experience 
or  in  the  pages  of  our  morning  paper.  We 
occasionally  find  cases  of  suicide  among  the 
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professional  classes  that  seem  almost  inex- 
plicable. We  read  of  disappearances,  and 
we  may  possibly  know  instances  of  men  who 
have,  as  it  seems,  deliberately  become  drunk- 
ards though  they  were  never  really  tempted 
by  alcohol.  And  I  submit  that  a  majority 
of  these  tragedies  are  due  to  the  individual's 
inability  to  face  life  owing  to  his  lack  of 
nervous  energy.  The  anticipation  of  the 
struggle  is  too  intimidating  to  be  faced. 
Trifles  become  magnified.  The  thought  of 
having  to  write  a  letter  or  buy  a  new  boot- 
lace becomes  a  threat.  And  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  mmutias  appears  as  a  mountain 
too  great  to  be  scaled.  Unless  the  nervous 
energy  can  be  renewed,  disaster  of  some 
kind  must  inevitably  follow. 

And  my  belief  is  that  the  real  crux  with 
this  type  is  the  opposition  of  the  civilised, 
social  rule,  imposed  by  education,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  individual.  We 
will  take  Tritton,  as  an  example  of  the 
struggle. 
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He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  church 
grant-earning  schools  that  thrived  in  the 
period  preceding  Forster's  Education  Act, 
and  attended  it  daily  until  he  was  fifteen, 
at  which  age  he  was  employed  as  "junior 
clerk  " — a  euphemism  for  "  office-boy," — 
by  his  father's  firm.  Throughout  this  time 
of  what  should  have  been  growth,  and  then 
on  without  any  break  up  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  certain  ideals,  together  with  a  hard  and 
fast  set  of  rules,  by  the  observance  of  which 
he  was  to  attain  those  ideals,  were  constantly 
set  before  John's  mind.  The  virtues  were 
honesty,  sexual  morality,  temperance,  cleanli- 
ness, obedience,  truthfulness,  diligence,  punc- 
tuality, respect  for  your  betters,  and,  gener- 
ally, the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  which 
from  Samuel  Smiles  onwards  have  been 
regarded  as  those  essential  for  the  making 
of  a  decent,  self-respecting  John  Bull  whether 
dressed  in  corduroy  or  broadcloth.  The 
object  set  before  John's  mind  was  that 
particular  form  of  success  which  is  attained 

T.F.L.  C 
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by  living  within  your  income  and  culti- 
vating a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  as  good  a  man  as 
your  father  was.  The  virtues  and  rewards 
were  essentially  of  this  world;  and  nothing 
was  said,  except  in  the  vaguest  way,  about 
loving  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  You 
could  not  be  expected  to  respect  any  one 
who  was  not  respectable;  much  less  love 
them.  But  religion  came  in  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  theory.  Without  religion, 
there  would  have  been  no  backing  for  the 
authority.  You  cannot  tempt  a  boy  of 
fifteen  or  so  with  a  prospect  of  becoming  just 
such  another  man  as  his  father;  and  he 
does  not  believe  in  your  threats. 

It  is  here,  therefore,  that  religion  enters 
as  the  great  stiffener  in  the  education  of  the 
Trittons.  In  the  first  place  it  answers  every 
question;  as  to  whence,  whither,  and  why; 
and  if  it  may  sometimes  appear  unjust,  it  is 
always  logical.  "  This  religion  "  I  speak 
of,  however,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  New 
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Testament,  which  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  precepts  of  the  excellent  Smiles. 
Christ's  parable,  for  example,  shows  us  the 
rich  man  in  hell  and  the  indigent  Lazarus 
in  heaven ;  the  prodigal  son  rewarded,  and 
the  sober,  steady  son  who  stayed  at  home, 
flouted  and  overlooked.  Indeed,  it  appears 
now  and  again  as  if  Christ  must  have  been 
some  kind  of  Socialist.  The  Tritton  religion 
of  the  last  century  simply  disregarded  these 
discrepancies.  The  essentials  were  that  God 
made  the  world  in  seven  days,  overlooked 
the  life  of  every  individual,  and  vigorously 
punished  vice  as  defined  by  Smiles  and 
every  respectable  man  and  woman  of  the 
middle  classes.  It  was  a  religion  that  saved 
all  thinking.  There  was  no  need  for  you 
to  ask  if  a  particular  action  were  right  or 
wrong  ;  you  knew  well  enough  without 
asking.  There  was  the  list  of  the  virtues, 
and  the  vices  could  be  found  by  stating 
the  antithesis ;  /^morality,  /fl  temperance, 
^^cleanliness,  and  so  on.  Trittonism  did  not 
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deal  in  half  shades.  And  the  main  use  of 
it  was  to  act,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  stiffener. 
Your  authority  was  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  young  Trittons  could  not  avoid  the 
unpleasant  truth  that  all  bad  boys  went  to 
prison  first  and  hell  afterwards.  Many  of 
them,  like  John,  might  have  taken  his  risk 
of  prison,  if  it  had  ended  there. 

And  John  believed  it  all.  His  was  not 
an  inquiring,  adventurous,  sceptical  nature. 
He  was,  in  the  modern  phrase,  very  sug- 
gestible. He  took  Trittonism  for  granted 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
things  ;  and  Trittonism  bolstered  and  stif- 
fened him  for  thirty-three  years.  It  may 
be  that  Trittonism  and  his  wife  finally 
exhausted  him.  He  reached  a  point  at 
which  something  had  to  give  way.  His 
religion  saved  him  from  suicide,  and  his 
stomach  from  drink — any  excess  of  alcohol 
made  him  ill  and  left  him  with  an  intense 
repugnance  for  liquor.  His  training  kept 
him  from  crime,  for  which,  moreover,  he  had 
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neither  the  enterprise  nor  the  talent.  The 
only  way  of  escape  for  him  was  to  abandon 
Trittonism,  the  rules  and  beliefs  that  con- 
stituted his  conscience.  But  he  had  some 
very  tangled  and  involved  top-hamper  to 
clear  away  before  he  could  drift,  com- 
paratively free  and  resigned,  at  the  impulse 
of  any  chance  wind  or  current.  Even  now,1 
some  effect  of  his  early  discipline  remains. 

He  began  to  struggle  against  his  con- 
science in  the  Manchester  period;  and  you 
get  illuminating  glimpses  of  this  struggle 
in  such  remarks  as,  "  Well,  I  got  to  telling 
myself,  after  a  bit,  as  it  couldn't  reely  matter 
what  I  did,  in  a  way;  '"  or  "  'Oo  cares  ? 
that's  what  I  used  to  arst  myself.  An'  if 
no  one  else  don't,  why  should  I  ?  "  I  omit 
the  embellishments.  He  hardly  ever  gets 
through  a  sentence  without  using  one  of 


1 1  have  inferred  from  various  evidence  that  his  present 
age  (1922)  should  be  about  sixty-seven,  but  I  have  heard  him 
talk  of  privations  endured  in  the  course  of  the  Crimean  War 
as  if  he  were  about  ten  at  that  time.  He  is  not,  however, 
trustworthy  in  these  particulars.  I  could,  no  doubt,  get  dates 
from  Mrs.  Tritton,  but  I  only  saw  her  once,  and  have  no  wish 
to  meet  her  again. 
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his  four  words — two  of  which  are  never 
printed.  They  represent,  I  fancy,  his  con- 
tinual assertion  of  escape  from  Trittonism; 
a  perpetual  renewal  of  the  course  of  auto- 
suggestion he  began  to  practise  when  he 
used  to  ask  himself  questions  and  "  tell " 
himself  satisfying  answers.  The  process  of 
eviscerating  his  conscience,  however,  must 
have  been  a  very  slow  one.  He  had  no 
new  gospel  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
he  was  trying  to  disbelieve.  He  did  not 
want  a  new  gospel,  for  its  adoption  would 
have  meant  new  rules  to  be  obeyed.  What 
he  desired  was  to  escape  from  all  rules  of 
every  kind;  a  desire  that  no  man  can  ever 
satisfy.  And  the  effort  to  escape  was  con- 
fined to  such  assertions  as  "  'Oo  cares  ? " 
and  the  satisfaction  he  found  in  deliberately 
denying  the  habits  and  practices  of  Wood 
Green. 

Personal  cleanliness  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  important  stages  in  our  pilgrim's  regress. 
He  disliked  the  effort  of  washing  and  keeping 
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himself  tidy,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
believed  that  he  disliked  to  be  seen  dirty 
and  unkempt.  That  opposition  probably 
remained  as  a  stumbling-block  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Manchester  period.  It  was 
not  until  he  came  to  mix  freely  with  the 
unwashed  that  this  particular  problem  could 
be  satisfactorily  solved  for  him.  The  dis- 
covery must  have  come  to  him  as  something 
of  a  revelation;  as  a  first  perception  of  the 
great  truth  that  to  find  peace  he  must  seek 
the  society  of  those  who  had  either  escaped 
from  or  never  known  the  rules  of  Trittonism 
and  Wood  Green. 

He  had  got  a  temporary  job  as  stage-hand 
and  occasional  super  at  Liverpool  when 
this  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He 
had  made  the  great  denial  when  he  ran 
away  from  his  wife  and  family,  but  the 
company  he  found  in  his  Manchester  job 
could  not  have  differed  greatly  from  that 
he  had  mixed  with  in  the  City.  His  assertion 
of  freedom  could  not  take  effect  until  he 
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lost  sight  of  the  perpetual  reminders  of 
righteousness. 

The  rule  of  chastity  he  found  far  easier 
to  dispense  with,  but  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  any  account  of  his  various  liaisons.  On 
this  subject  he  can  be  garrulous,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  intensely  boring.  Moreover,  it 
is  so  difficult,  in  this  connection,  to  separate 
the  wheat  of  fact  from  the  chaff  of  his 
imaginative  reconstructions  of  these  un- 
instructive  episodes.  The  essential  thing 
for  him  was  that  he  could  only  be  dragged 
into  another  marriage  through  the  gate  of 
bigamy  (his  wife  has  never  divorced  him), 
and  he  apparently  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  married  man.  His  idle 
disposition,  we  may  infer,  must  have  led 
him  to  love  where  he  could  rather  than 
where  he  would;  and,  if  only  for  this  reason, 
his  liaisons  do  not  interest  me. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  little 
resting  places  of  probable  truth  in  the 
wilderness  of  doubtful  statement  he  is  always 
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ready  to  pour  out  concerning  this  side  of 
his  life.  One  of  these  gives  us  the  figure 
of  Charlotte,  who  seems  to  have  kept  com- 
pany with  him  for  many  years.  I  picture 
her  as  a  blowsy,  good-natured  woman;  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  she  had  a  real 
fondness  for  him,  and  that  she  saved  him 
a  lot  of  trouble,  in  the  intervals  of  those 
bouts  of  drinking  that  finally  destroyed  her. 
Her  husband  was  doing  a  long  term  of  penal 
servitude  when  she  first  met  John,  and  I 
have  had  one  glimpse  of  this  husband  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  credible  piece  of 
narrative.  It  seems  that  he  appeared  un- 
expectedly, recovered  Charlotte  and  kept  her 
for  the  few  months  that  intervened  between 
his  spells  of  imprisonment.  When  he  next 
breathed  the  comparatively  free  air  enjoyable 
under  a  term  of  police  supervision,  which  I 
gather  was  his  nearest  approach  to  liberty, 
Charlotte  was  dead.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  whether  or  not  he  came  to  seek  her 
a  second  time.  John's  memory  has  enormous 
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blank  spaces,  and  a  direct  question  either 
evokes  the  reply,  "  I  dunno.  I've  forgot 
all  that,"  or  one  of  his  all  too  obviously 
imaginative  reconstructions. 

Charlotte,  however,  must  have  been  a 
very  useful  ladder  to  John  Tritton,  a  means 
of  descent  from  the  difficult  altitudes  in 
which  he  had  been  reared.  She  was,  I 
infer,  singularly  free  from  the  prejudices 
and  limitations  that  harass  the  dwellers  on 
the  dizzy  heights  of  Suburbia.  She  had 
no  fears  of  falling;  the  fear  that  had  in  some 
form  or  another  been  the  intimidating  factor 
in  John's  education.  She  was  as  nearly  free, 
mentally,  as  any  woman  can  be  in  the 
present  state  of  English  society.  And  if  she 
herself  were  unaware  of  her  freedom,  John 
must  have  realised  it  and  found  this  realisa- 
tion a  great  help  in  his  struggle  with  a  con- 
science that  although  rapidly  weakening 
was  not  yet  defeated. 

We  get  now  and  again,  for  example, 
some  hint  that  the  battle  still  raged  at 
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intervals  in  the  "  Charlotte  "  days,  and  that 
even  now  his  eviscerated  conscience  stirs 
faintly  at  odd  moments.  John  once  told  me 
a  story,  which  I  choose  to  believe,  of  his 
lying  in  bed  one  afternoon  with  Charlotte 
incapably  drunk  beside  him,  and  wondering 
whether  after  all  he  had  chosen  the  better 
way.  "  It  come  over  me,"  he  said,  "  as 
I'd  wasted  me  opportunities.  I  might  'a 
done  better  for  myself,  even  after  I'd  left 
Grace,  than  what  I  'ad.  Kep'  meself  a 
bit  more  decent  than  what  I  was.  I  told 
'er  (Charlotte)  so  too,  but  she  was  too  far 
gorne  to  know  what  I  was  sayin'.  I  give 
'er  one  or  two  clouts  over  the  'ead  tryin' 
to  wake  'er  up,  but  it  wasn't  no  good." 
And  then,  I  suppose,  he  resorted  to  his  auto- 
suggestive  "  'Oo  cares  ? "  and  so  found 
peace  again. 

And  if  you  should  meet  John,  as  you 
very  well  may,  either  selling  matches  in  the 
winter  streets  of  London  or  more  frankly 
begging  from  door  to  door  through  the 
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home  counties  in  summer,  you  might  be  led 
to  imagine  that  the  struggle  between  Trit- 
tonism  and  the  desire  for  peace  still  rages 
furiously  within  him.  He  will,  with  the 
least  encouragement,  tell  you  a  story  of  his 
life,  though  it  will  differ  materially  from  the 
one  I  have  set  down  in  this  place.  In  these 
casual  encounters  John  will  ape  the  ancient 
manner  of  Wood  Green  when  he  meets 
with  what  he  judges  to  be  the  suitable 
listener.  He  will  begin  by  telling  you  that 
he  had  a  good  education,  and  sympathetic 
inquiry  will  elicit  the  information  that  it 
was  bad  health  that  brought  him  down  to 
what  you  now  see.  "  In  an*  out  of  horspital 
for  years,  as  you  might  say,"  is  one  of  his 
cliches.  "  Couldn't  be  expected  to  keep  a 
place.  No  one  wouldn't  employ  me." 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  came  up 
to  me  one  glorious  July  night  in  1919,  and 
found  sympathy.  My  incredulity  he  was 
not  sharp  enough,  at  first,  to  discover.  I 
had  a  fallen  branch  of  elm  in  the  garden 
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that  awaited  conversion  into  firewood,  and 
tempted  him  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
and  well-paid  job.  He  came ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  ill-health  he  had  indicated  on 
the  previous  night  were  displayed  for  my 
benefit:  an  admirable  cough,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  pain  that  was  located  by  a  hand 
pressed  against  his  ribs ;  the  symptoms,  in 
fact,  that  are  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  our 
dealings  with  the  summer  tramp.  But  in 
this  instance  I  was  patient.  He  was  parasitic 
on  me  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  I  had  bullied  him  into 
some  approach  to  truth.  We  spent  a  happy 
hour  or  two  together  on  most  afternoons  at 
the  reasonable  price  of  a  shilling  or  so  an 
hour,  with  perquisites;  on  the  understanding 
that  what  I  most  admired  in  him  was  his 
honesty  with  regard  to  his  past  life.  That 
he  did  speak  the  truth  on  occasion  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  gave  me  the 
address  of  the  house  at  which  he  used  to 
live  (it  wasn't  in  Wood  Green,  and  his  name 
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is  not  "  Tritton ")  and  that  tempted  by 
curiosity,  I  made  the  amazing  discovery  that 
his  wife  still  lived  there — though  I  am  not 
going  to  confess  the  deception  I  practised 
in  order  to  get  her  side  of  the  story.  I  am, 
in  truth,  ashamed  of  that  deception,  inas- 
much as  it  was  practised  in  my  own 
defence. 

The  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  what  we 
ought  to  do  with  our  Trittons  in  our  present 
social  system,  or  indeed  in  any  other,  such 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  system  of  State-Socialism. 
Their  trouble  is  the  incapacity  for  taking 
pains.  Education  may  help  them  for  a 
time,  but  it  cannot  supply  them  with  the 
mental  and  physical  energy  denied  them  by 
Nature.  And  if  we  are  to  consider  their 
personal  happiness,  we  can  only  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  less  education  and 
training  we  give  them  the  happier  they  will 
be.  All  John's  real  miseries  came  from  the 
development  of  his  social  consciousness.  He 
was  brought  up  to  respect  an  ideal  of 
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citizenship  that  was  beyond  his  attainment. 
Sooner  or  later  he  must  have  dropped  out 
of  the  struggle  to  maintain  his  respect- 
ability, because  he  was  physically  incapable 
of  maintaining  his  attention. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  from  my 
inadequate  account  of  his  career,  that  he 
had  "  worked  himself  up  "  from  the  duties 
of  an  office  boy  to  a  place  in  the  firm  that 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  wife  and  family; 
and  that  if  too  great  a  strain  had  not  been 
put  upon  him  he  might  have  muddled 
through  to  a  pensionable  age  without  any 
noticeable  falling  away  from  the  Wood  Green 
standards.  That,  of  course,  is  a  point  which 
can  only  be  argued  a  priori^  but  personally 
I  do  not  believe  that  John  would  have 
muddled  through. 

In  the  first  place,  men  of  his  physiological 
type  are  far  less  likely  to  break  down  in  their 
earlier  years.  They  are  born  with  a  certain 
capital  of  energy  which  may  carry  them 
on,  in  some  cases,  up  to  the  age  of  forty  or 
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even  fifty.  But  they  are  continually  drawing 
upon  this  capital  so  long  as  the  demand  for 
effort  is  being  made  upon  them;  and  if 
there  is  any  means  for  replacing  it,  we  are, 
as  yet,  too  ignorant  to  know  how  that  means 
should  be  employed.  The  consequence  is 
some  kind  of  breakdown  which,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  may  take  several  forms, 
such  as  suicide ;  crime  (invariably  of  the 
more  ingenuous  form  that  is  easily  detected, 
embezzlement  or  petty  larceny  are  examples); 
social  degeneration,  that  is,  the  throwing  off 
of  responsibility  and  with  it  the  necessity 
for  effort ;  or  actual  mental  and  physical 
degeneration  to  the  point  of  madness  or 
paralysis. 

In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  know 
how  far  John  had  succeeded  by  his  own  effort. 
In  a  big  firm  his  failures,  which  were  pro- 
bably not  egregious  in  those  early  years, 
would  pass  uncensored;  and  his  rises  would 
be  earned  rather  by  the  number  of  years' 
service  than  by  individual  merit.  Moreover, 
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as  long  as  the  work  he  had  to  perform  was 
largely  mechanical,  making  no  call  upon 
his  imagination  or  initiative,  John's  capital 
of  energy  was  being  drawn  upon  com- 
paratively slowly.  My  own  deduction,  there- 
fore, is  that  John  could  never  have  survived 
on  the  level  at  which  he  was  born,  but  that 
sooner  or  later  he  must  have  escaped  from 
it,  whether  by  suicide,  crime,  or  flight.  His 
marriage  may  have  helped  to  antedate  his 
collapse,  but  no  more.  And  as  to  the 
method,  he  had  not  the  physical  courage 
for  either  the  first  or  the  second  outlet. 

The  problem  of  what  we  are  to  do  with 
our  John  Trittons  in  this  energy-demanding 
world  remains  unanswered,  since  the  one 
thing  we  cannot  demand  of  them  is  energy. 
If  they  are  born,  as  they  frequently  are, 
beyond  the  reach  of  economic  anxiety,  they 
can  saunter  through  life  harmlessly  enough. 
We  all  know  the  idle,  game-playing,  vacuous 
young  man,  who  is  John  Tritton's  physio- 
logical brother.  But  in  present  conditions, 
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a  bill  to  endow  our  Trittons  with  the  means 

of  leisure  would  not  find  favour  with  the 

electorate. 

Also,  from  the  Eugenist  point  of  view, 
the  matter  is  curiously  complicated.  For, 
given  a  suitable  mate,  this  type  produces 
vigorous  and  healthy  children;  and  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  inadequate 
material  at  our  disposal,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  these  unenergetic  men  to  marry  energetic 
women.  In  Trit ton's  case,  I  gathered  from 
a  casual  remark  or  two  of  his  wife's  that 
their  two  children  were  capable  and  active. 

My  own  hope  in  this  matter  lies  in  the 
future  development  of  our  study  of  the 
endocrine  glands  ;  a  study  that  is  being  made 
the  subject  of  serious  research  at  the  present 
time.  Tritton  and  his  like,  in  all  classes  of 
life,  belong  to  what  a  recent  writer1  on 
the  subject  has  described  as  the  "  unstable 
adrenal  type."  The  chief  energiser,  the 

1  Cf.   The  Glands  Regulating  Personality,  by  Louis  Berman, 
M.D.,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
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thyroid  gland,  functions  too  feebly,  and  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  adrenal  glands, 
which  apparently  grow  gradually  weaker  in 
their  responses  when  they  are  thus  over- 
taxed. They  suffer  from  an  inability  to 
make  any  decision,  from  lack  of  initiative, 
and  from  fits  of  depression;  and  it  seems 
that,  if  not  peculiar  to  the  towns,  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  bred  there  than  in 
the  country.  John  is  not,  perhaps,  a  perfect 
example  of  the  type,  but  the  perfect  example, 
as  I  have  said,  is  an  ideal  that  we  rarely 
meet 
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LONDON  has  laid  its  hand  on  Mrs.  Starling, 
but  she  was  born  in  Worcestershire.  Her 
father's  family  had  lived  in  that  one  little 
village  for  generations,  tilling  another  man's 
farm  with  the  unreflective  resignation  that 
was  a  virtue  inherited  from  the  serfs  who 
were  their  ancestors.  He  died  in  the  summer 
of  the  second  Jubilee,  full  of  years  and 
rheumatism,  and  he  was  at  work  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died.  If 
God  is  kind  to  Mrs.  Starling  and  sends  her 
sudden  release,  she  will  go  out  the  same  way. 
She  remembers  little  of  her  mother,  who 
was  cook  up  at  the  rectory  ;  but  I 
have  wondered — on  purely  physiognomical 
grounds — whether  Mrs.  Hawker  may  not 
have  been  an  Irishwoman.  Emma  Starling 
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unquestionably  inherits  her  quality  from 
her  peasant  father,  but  I  have  thought  that 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  Irish  ancestry  about 
the  mouth  when  her  face  is  in  repose.  This, 
however,  is  pure  speculation,  for  Mrs. 
Hawker  died  when  Emma  was  seven  years 
old,  and  the  memory  of  her  seems  to  have 
faded  out  of  her  daughter's  mind.  E<  I 
couldn't  say  now'm,  I'm  sure,"  represents 
the  ultimate  barrier  to  research  in  Mrs. 
Starling's  record.  (The  abbreviated  form 
of  "  madam  "  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that,  in  this  instance,  most  of  the  material 
has  been  collected  for  me.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  finds  opportunities  for  conversa- 
tion that  are  denied  to  the  master.  Also,  as 
a  rule,  she  has  the  greater  gift  for  tactful 
inquiry.  Indeed,  I  have  enough  matter  to 
make  a  book  of  Mrs.  Starling's  life;  if  I 
were  familiar  with  the  setting.  As  I  am 
not,  I  prefer  to  give  the  essentials  only; 
though  I  claim  the  right  to  treat  these 
essentials  with  a  touch  of  imagination — a 
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privilege  accorded  to  all  writers  of  biography, 
and  sometimes  abused.) 

Emma  set  up  house  as  the  mother  of  a 
family  at  seven  years  old.  Her  eldest 
brother,  Dick,  was  nearly  nine  then  and 
went  to  work.  Immediately  below  Emma 
in  the  scale  of  ages  came  the  twins — boys; 
then  Georgina  and  little  Ethel.  The  baby 
was  buried  a  fortnight  after  its  mother. 
Emma  turned  up  her  sleeves  and  set  to 
work.  She  had  help,  now  and  again,  from 
the  lady  next  door;  but  she  had  no  time 
for  the  luxuries  of  education  until  at  forty 
or  so  she  learnt  a  bit  o'  readin'  from  her 
youngest  son,  who  was  afflicted  with  infantile 
paralysis  and  had  to  be  amused  when  oppor- 
tunity permitted.  I  can  understand  that 
after  a  hard  day's  work  Mrs.  Starling  found 
the  duties  of  a  pupil  less  fatiguing  than  those 
of  an  entertainer;  though  she  admits  that 
Charlie  used  to  get  that  vexed  he'd  often 
throw  the  book  at  her.  But  she  has  had, 
I  am  afraid,  a  profound  distrust  of 
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book-learning  since  Charlie,  who  was  a  won- 
derful scholar,  took  to  the  profession  of  pave- 
ment artist  and  turned  against  her.  He  was 
peculiarly  endowed,  we  gather,  for  his  calling, 
what  with  his  withered  leg  and  his  ability 
to  draw  anythin'  a'most.  And  he  was  that 
particular  he'd  go  up  to  a  place  in  the  city 
to  get  the  colour  he  wanted  for  the  robin's 
breast.  Nothing  else  wouldn't  do.  Just  a 
little  bit  o'  chalk  no  bigger  than  a  little 
finger  nail  that  he  had  to  pay  sevenpence 
for.  Unhappily,  like  so  many  artists,  Charlie 
went  wrong.  There  was  things  as  he 
couldn't  keep  his  hands  off  of.  He  was  sent 
to  a  reformatory  at  sixteen,  and  is  now  all 
too  well  known  by  the  police  magistrates 
of  London. 

From  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  nineteen, 
we  may  picture  Emma  at  her  best  and 
happiest,  despite  the  burden  of  her  responsi- 
bilities. Her  father  was  a  decent,  sober, 
hard-working  man  whose  excesses  were  con- 
fined to  getting  a  little  fuddled  now  and 
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again  on  Saturday  nights.  Beyond  this  we 
know  little  more  of  him  except  the  fact  that 
he  married  again  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
after  Emma  had  come  to  London.  What 
we  do  know,  however,  is  that  they  were  not 
a  lucky  family.  Emma's  retrospect  is  starred 
with  misfortune.  Dick  had  his  hand  trodden 
on  by  a  horse  when  he  was  sixteen  and  died 
of  lock-jaw.  The  doctor  ought  to  of  took 
his  hand  off  at  once,  instead  of  which  he 
tried  to  make  a  job  of  it ;  and  Dick's  end 
was  not  a  peaceful  one — all  twisted  up  he 
was ;  you  never  saw.  Emma  nursed  him 
at  home  (the  date  was  round  about  1870), 
and  has  forgotten  nothing  of  his  agonies. 
Little  Ethel  fell  off  a  rick  and  broke  her 
neck,  and  the  younger  of  the  twins,  who  had 
always  been  a  peaky  little  fellow,  faded  out 
at  the  age  of  seven.  The  other  three  sur- 
vived; but  Georgina,  who  married  a  farm 
labourer,  is  dead  now ;  and  the  elder  twin 
emigrated,  and  Emma  has  not  had  any  news 
of  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  "  I'm 
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the  on'y  one  left  now,  as  y'may  say,"  she 
tells  us  with  precisely  that  expression  which 
Mr.  Hoppe*  has  so  happily  caught  in  his 
photograph  of  her. 

Nevertheless,  these  tragedies  of  her  early 
life  carried  certain  compensations.  The 
early  deaths  of  the  twin  and  little  Ethel 
meant  that  there  were  two  less  mouths  to 
feed,  two  little  bodies  less  to  be  clothed, 
and — from  Emma's  point  of  view — minded. 
She  will  even  admit  this  in  her  more  hopeful 
moments,  but  tragedy  is  so  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  her  being  that  she  prefers  to  dwell 
upon  funerals  rather  than  upon  compensa- 
tions. The  details  of  poor  Dick's  death, 
alas,  are  a  temptation  that  can  never  be 
resisted.  We  see  him  cast  in  the  part  of 
hero;  the  villain  of  the  piece  was  the  poor 
ignorant  general  practitioner,  who  has  my 
sympathy. 

I  am  afraid,  in  any  case,  that  we  shall  be 
safe  in  saying  that  these  early  years  were 
the  happiest  of  Emma's  life.  She  was 
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devoted  to  her  family,  and  as  things  went 
in  those  days,  her  existence  must  have  been 
a  fairly  happy  one.  Her  father  earned 
fourteen  shillings  a  week  and  had  a  nice  bit 
of  garden  ;  the  neighbours  were  kind  and 
the  squire  and  the  parson  charitable  in  due 
season.  If  Emma  had  not  fallen  in  love 
out  of  the  village,  she  would  have  been  a 
happier  woman. 

But  Fate  had  set  its  mark  upon  her.  She 
was  to  survive,  but  the  ill-luck  of  the 
Hawkers  was  to  be  her  portion.  The  devil 
in  the  shape  of  young  Starling,  the  brick- 
layer, came  to  tempt  her  with  a  chimera 
disguised  as  love,  and  she  too  easily  forsook 
the  substance  of  the  real  love  she  had  for 
the  family  she  had  mothered,  for  this  shadow 
of  romance. 

He  came  to  work  on  the  restoration  and 
extension  of  the  Hall  that  the  squire  under- 
took in  1874,  and  lodged  in  the  village, 
while  the  work  was  in  hand.  He  married 
Emma  in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  they 
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came  to  London,  where  Starling  had  a  pros- 
pect of  employment,  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
employment  was  all  right,  but  Emma  will 
tell  you  that  her  husband  got  into  bad 
company.  The  truth  is  that  men  of  Star- 
ling's sort  always  do.  It  is  the  only  com- 
pany in  which  they  are  really  at  home. 
Nevertheless,  Emma,  though  she  has  long 
passed  the  stage  of  trying  to  defend  him, 
implies  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
tempted. 

The  forty-eight  years'  tragedy  of  Emma's 
married  life  need  not  be  particularised.  The 
sordid  detail  of  it  must  be  familiar,  by 
report,  to  most  people ;  and  falls  into  a 
classification.  Given  a  marriage  between  a 
non-moral  reprobate  of  Starling's  sort  and  a 
woman  of  Emma's,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  weight  of  the  wife's  burden. 
Indeed,  Emma's  patience  would  be  incom- 
prehensible if  we  made  no  allowance  for  the 
curious  quality  of  apathy  that  must  have 
served  as  a  buffer  between  her  spirit 
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and    the    perpetual    miseries    of    her    con- 
dition. 

For  we  have  to  assume  from  the  evidence 
of  this  and  similar  cases  that  a  man  or  a 
woman  can  continue  to  live  and  to  work 
after  they  have  given  up  hope.  When  a 
certain  stage  of  suffering  is  passed,  and  the 
gift  of  imaginative  anticipation  that  is  one 
of  humanity's  greatest  endowments  has  no 
material  upon  which  it  can  be  exercised, 
the  individual  can  still  continue  to  exist 
on  the  stimulus  provided  by  physical  reality, 
however  uninspiring.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  forty-eight  years,  Emma  has 
lived  on  the  compensations  provided  by  the 
hope  of  obtaining  just  sufficient  food  to 
maintain  her  activity;  the  prospect  of  the 
night's  rest.  What  satisfactions  she  has  been 
able  to  draw  from  other  sources,  I  may 
discuss  later.  What  we  are  now  considering 
is  the  life  of  her  average  day;  the  anticipa- 
tions, if  she  ever  cared  to  reflect  upon  them, 
of  her  first  awakening.  Personally,  I  believe 
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that  when  she  lost  her  grasp  of  hope,  Emma 
ceased  to  anticipate  her  day's  suffering  in 
imagination.  At  the  call  of  daylight  she 
got  out  of  bed  and  began  her  work.  Resigna- 
tion took  the  place  of  hope;  and  we  must 
assume  that  resignation  provides  a  defence 
against  the  poisons  of  despair. 

Beyond  this  consideration,  however,  lies 
another,  which  is  that  misfortune  may  come 
to  be  cherished  for  its  own  sake.  I  have 
already  referred  to  Emma's  predilection  in 
the  choice  of  topic ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  she  savours  her 
own  tragedy.  I  admit  that  we  must  be 
careful  in  attempting  to  build  a  case  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  witness ;  and  that  we 
must  remember  the  common  proclivity  to 
play  upon  the  sympathies  of  a  tender-hearted 
and  responsive  employer.  But  when  all 
allowances  have  been  made  under  these 
heads,  I  still  find  cause  for  the  belief  that 
Emma's  case  is  one  in  which  the  steady 
contemplation  of  pain  has  reversed  the  natural 
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human  tendency  to  prefer  pleasure.  She 
exhibits  it  in  stories  of  her  neighbours. 
When  she  seeks  to  interest  she  turns  to 
anecdotes  of  stress  and  terror.  The  morning 
after  Mrs.  H.'s  youngest  fell  into  the  fire, 
Emma  was  almost  lyrical,  despite  the  protests 
of  a  listener  who  put  her  hands  to  her  ears 
and  exclaimed,  "  Oh!  don't  tell  me;  don't 
tell  me."  Mrs.  H.'s  youngest  had  actually 
lived  through  the  night,  and  Emma  despite 
her  habitual  aches  and  fatigue  had  been  in 
attendance  until  two  o'clock.  She  had, 
without  question,  been  helpful,  and  done 
all  that  she  could  to  alleviate  the  awful  suffer- 
ings of  the  child.  For  she  would  not  herself 
have  caused  pain  to  another;  there  is  no 
cruelty  in  her  disposition.  But  dull  misery 
has  so  long  been  the  background  of  her  life 
that  only  some  startling  tragedy  can  arouse 
her  to  response. 

Happiness,  as  we  know  it,  appears,  I  think, 
slightly  indecent  to  Emma.  She  sees  it  as 
one  of  the  subtle  snares  set  for  the  feet  of 
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the  unwary.  She  shook  her  head  sadly  at 
the  sight  of  little  girls  dancing  to  the  music 
of  a  piano-organ;  with  the  air  of  saying 
that  they  would  soon  stop  their  dancing  if 
they  knew  what  life  held  for  them.  The 
music  of  a  band,  she  says,  always  makes  her 
cry — though  she  is  immune  to  the  music  of 
piano-organs.  Her  idea  of  comedy  in  the 
"  pictures  "  is  a  succession  of  appalling  mis- 
fortunes to  the  comedian,  the  humour  resid- 
ing in  the  absurdity  that  he  is  not,  after  all, 
hurt  by  the  most  outrageous  disaster.  The 
sentimental  films  with  the  happy  ending 
have  the  same  effect  upon  her  as  a  brass 
band.  They  are  almost  too  poignant  to  be 
borne.  We  are,  in  short,  compelled  to  the 
inference  that  beauty  and  happiness  have 
taken  for  Emma  something  the  same  shape 
that  their  opposites  have  for  us.  They  are 
altogether  too  harrowing  to  be  endured. 

One  influence  that  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century  has  undoubtedly  strengthened 
this  attitude,  is  her  observation  of  Starling. 
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He  is,  by  contrast  with  his  wife,  a  contented 
and  happy  individual.  He  takes  his  ease, 
and  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity  enjoys 
life.  He  has  not  done  a  hand's  stroke  of 
work  for  twenty  years,  and  any  money  he 
may  chance  to  "  pick  up  "  does  not  come 
Emma's  way.  Yet  he  is  no  "  Tritton." 
Starling  is  a  man  with  considerable  force  of 
character.  He  can  impose  himself,  and  has 
imposed  all  too  successfully  upon  his  wife. 
He  is  too  strong  for  her,  and  his  strength  is 
largely  responsible  for  her  apathy.  It  was 
her  only  defence.  If  she  had  resisted,  the 
conflict  would  have  killed  her.  In  all  these 
years,  her  only  respites  have  been  during 
those  times  that  Starling  has  been  put  away; 
and  those  intervals  have  been  infrequent. 
He  has  not,  I  gather,  been  kept  at  the  public's 
expense  now  for  over  fifteen  years.  (I 
have  only  seen  him  once,  and  did  not  then 
dislike  him  as  much  as  I  wanted  to.  He 
looked  me  in  the  face  with  a  touch  of  con- 
tempt, asked  me  a  personal  question,  and 
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then  suggested  that  I  should  "  lend  "  him 
half  a  crown.  I  said  that  I  would  give  it  to 
Emma  instead,  a  compromise  with  which  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied.) 

With  this  object  lesson  in  the  effects  of 
personal  enjoyment  always  before  her,  Emma 
has  inevitably  been  influenced  to  regard  the 
joy  of  life  with  suspicion.  I,  myself,  have 
not  escaped  her  criticism,  however  tactfully 
and  obliquely  offered.  I,  too,  stay  at  home 
all  day  amusing  myself  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper;  and  the  wage  I  earn  is  suspect.  Real 
work,  Emma  can  understand.  She  has  had 
experience.  Real  work  means  toil  and  pain. 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  pangs 
of  immense  physical  effort.  In  the  early 
days  Starling  used  to  do  a  little  real  work 
and  it  roughened  his  hands  and  his  temper. 
For  all  the  effect  that  writing  has  upon  me, 
I  might,  in  Emma's  judgment,  as  well  have 
been  a  stockbroker.  The  most  noticeable 
difference  between  me  and  Starling  is  that 
I  cannot  impose  myself;  and  for  that  she 
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cannot  respect  me.  She  is,  however,  sorry 
for  me  and  for  those  dependent  upon  me;  and 
in  her  more  inspired  day-dreams  she  possibly 
sees  us  ending  our  days  in  the  poor-house — 
as  she  still  calls  it. 

Her  children  have  been  no  consolation  to 
Emma.  She  has  had  only  four,  not  counting 
the  six-months'  child  who  was  born  pre- 
maturely owing  to  Starling's  brutality,  and 
only  lived  a  few  minutes.  Charlie,  the 
youngest,  I  have  already  dealt  with.  Of 
the  others,  Jim  died  of  diphtheria  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  the  two  girls  seem  to  have 
"  taken  after  "  their  father.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  their  history,  but  Emma's 
expression  in  referring  to  them  is  sufficient 
indication  that  they  have  done  nothing  to 
lift  the  burden  of  life  from  their  mother's 
shoulders.  The  most  we  know  is  that  "  they 
'aven't  been  good  gals  to  me  " — a  pronounce- 
ment that  was  delivered  with  an  uncharac- 
teristic bitterness. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  Emma. 
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Since  that  time  when  she  made  her  choice 
and  said,  "  Misery,  be  thou  my  joy/'  she 
has  so  far  changed  her  values  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  normal  solaces.  And  I  am 
afraid  in  this  instance,  though  I  should  be 
glad  enough  of  the  text,  that  she  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  awful  example  of  the  iniquity 
of  our  present  divorce  laws.  The  truth  that 
I  cannot  avoid  in  this  connection,  is  that 
divorce  would  not  have  helped  her.  Starling 
would  have  taken  no  notice  if  she  had 
divorced  him  once  a  month.  He  would 
have  continued  to  batten  upon  her  just  the 
same,  and  he  and  Emma  being  what  they 
are,  I  cannot  see  how  she  could  have  escaped 
him.  Even  if  she  had  dared  to  take  the 
great  step  of  divorcing  him,  she  would  never 
have  dared  to  persist  in  the  subsequent  police 
prosecutions  that  would  have  been  necessary 
to  protect  her.  We  cannot  accuse  a  woman 
who  has  worked  without  intermission  for 
sixty  years  of  being  "  flabby,"  but  she  has 
a  characteristic  weakness.  She  can  go  on 
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in  what  she  fatalistically  understands  to  be 
the  ordained  path;  but  she  cannot  turn  back. 
If  Starling  were  to  get  killed,  she  would 
probably  not  survive  him  for  more  than  a 
few  months.  She  would  miss  the  familiar 
stimulus,  and  a  life  of  comparative  ease 
would  probably  be  as  fatal  to  her  as  her  life 
would  be  to  us. 

But  if  the  troubles  of  Emma  Starling  are 
beyond  remedy,  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  responsible  for  her  present  condition. 
How  many  thousands  of  similar  incurables 
are  to  be  found  in  our  great  towns  to-day  ? 
It  is  useless  to  treat  the  symptoms,  we  must 
grapple  with  the  disease. 
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IF  Josiah  Dean  had  had  a  gift  for  prose — 
even  such  a  gift  as  that  of  the  late  George 
Meek,  he  could  have  made  a  very  interesting 
book  out  of  the  story  of  his  life.  Dean's 
experience  has  not  been  more  varied  than 
that  of  the  bath-chair  man  ;  he  has  not 
thought  so  radically;  but  he  had  qualifica- 
tions for  the  writing  of  his  own  book  that  I 
did  not  find  in  Meek's  autobiography.  Meek 
was  a  resentful  propagandist.  He  was  all 
too  conscious  of  his  abilities  and  his  wrongs. 
He  was  aware  of  himself  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe  and  was  annoyed  because  the 
universe  had  treated  him  so  ill.  Dean  looks 
outward.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being 
born  at  Great  Shelford  in  the  Fens,  a  land 

of  calm,  immense  distances;    and  something 
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of  the  effect  produced  by  those  serene  spaces 
of  level  earth  has  remained  with  him  through 
life. 

Another  qualification  for  the  making  of 
a  recorder  possessed  by  Josiah  Dean,  is  the 
evidence  I  find  of  his  sensibility.  He  had 
the  sympathy,  the  understanding  of  suffer- 
ing in  others,  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  self- 
centred.  Even  as  a  boy  of  ten,  he  was 
reluctant  to  kill  the  birds  he  was  set  to  scare; 
and  gives  us  an  illustrative  anecdote  in  his 
rhymed  autobiography  in  which  the  facts 
rather  than  the  means  of  expression  are,  in 
my  opinion,  more  often  the  essentials.  The 
farmer  who  employed  the  young  Josiah  met 
a  poacher  returning  in  the  early  morning  from 
his  night's  expedition,  and  the  man  caught 
red-handed,  said, — I  quote  Dean's  verse — 

"  Buy  my  gun,  sir,  and  I  will  give  up  the 

game  at  once,  sir: 
I  will  take  a  pound  for  my  powder,  shot, 

caps,  and  gun,  sir." 
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This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  no  ordinary 
gun  in  young  Josiah's  eyes.  It  was  one  of 
the  new  sort  that  used  percussion  caps  in 
place  of  the  old  flint-lock.  "  The  sight 
of  the  place  for  the  cap  gave  me  ecstasy," 
Dean  writes,  and  when  the  farmer  turned  to 
him  and  asked,  "  Shall  I  buy  it  ?  "  Josiah 
says  '"  I  was  too  elated  to  speak,  so  just 
nodded  my  head."  He  "  was  satisfied  the 
gun  was  intended  "  for  him  to  use  in  scaring 
the  rooks  from  the  newly  sown  barley. 
Then,— 

"  The  bargain,  being  struck,  my  employer 

took  possession, 
Loaded   the  gun  and  lead   (!)   the  way  to 

give  me  a  lesson." 

He  fired  at  and  hit  a  little  bird  "  singing  its 
sweet  pretty  song  in  a  tree." 

The  farmer,  it  seems,  made  no  comment 
on  his  own  act,  but  Josiah  is  constrained  to 
apologise  for  him. 
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"  'Twas  an  impulsive  act,"  he  says,  "  with 

no  cruel  intention, 
For    a    kinder    living    man    no    one    could 


mention." 


All  this,  it  is  true,  was  written  when  he 
was  near  seventy;  and  the  human  attitude 
may  have  been  a  later  development;  but 
he  certainly  leaves  the  impression  in  our 
minds  that  even  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
singularly  free  from  the  thoughtless  cruelty 
of  the  young  boy.  The  next  day  when  he 
shot  a  rook  with  this  precious  new  gun,  a 
rook  that  he  had  caught  in  a  trap,  he 
describes  himself  as  having — "  a  feeling  of 
distress,  mingled  with  sympathy."  Surely 
in  this  respect  he  must  have  been  an  excep- 
tion to  his  class — and  period.  He  was  born 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1837. 

But  if  we  may  question  the  memory  of 
emotions  suffered  sixty  years  earlier,  the 
details  of  his  youth  that  Dean  recalls  are 
beyond  question.  At  the  age  at  which  he 
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wrote,  these  details  would  be  easier  to  recall 
than  those  of  the  nearer  years,  and  if  we  find 
no  particulars  of  his  general  way  of  life,  we 
may  put  that  down  to  his  search  for  more 
dramatic  material;  and,  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  verse  form — which  I  regret.  His 
desire  to  interest,  no  doubt,  must  be  respon- 
sible for  his  selection  of  the  story  of  a  man 
who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  justice 
a  criminal  who  started  fires  in  order  to  get 
"  the  fire-engine  fee  "  for  the  use  of  which 
engine,  we  may  presume,  he  was  responsible. 
The  criminal  was  hanged  in  Cambridge  jail 
and  the  informer  was  rewarded  by  the 
authorities  and  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 
At  least,  so  I  read  the  passage: — 

"  Send  him   to   Cambridge,  something  for 

his  future  good  to  learn, 
Not  mathematics,  not  Latin,  astronomy,  or 

Greek, 
But  the  best  means  for  providing  comfort  for 

human  feet." 
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This  story,  by  the  way,  harks  back  at  the 
close  to  the  supersession  of  the  flint-lock 
by  the  percussion  cap,  an  invention  that 
seems  to  have  made  a  quite  extraordinary 
impression  on  Josiah's  young  mind! 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  his  rhymed 
fragment  of  autobiography  does  not  take 
us  very  far.  In  many  ways  life  on  a  fen 
farm  was  much  the  same  seventy  years  ago 
as  it  is  now.  He  wrote  that  they  mowed 
the  corn  with  scythes  (Dean  makes  no 
mention  of  this  as  a  new  implement  for  that 
purpose);  that  the  corn  was  threshed  in  a 
machine,  the  motive  power  of  which  was 
supplied  by  four  horses;  and  that  the  farmer 
brewed  his  own  beer.  (Curiously  enough, 
he  does  not  mention  ploughing.)  He  refers 
to  haymaking  as  a  season  of  particular 
happiness,  when  the  men  and  women  worked 
together;  and  regrets  that  on  the  occasion 
he  describes  the  weather  was  so  fine  that  all 
the  hay  was  gathered  in  three  weeks. 

This  last  reference,  however,  and  one  or 
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two  others  to  his  employer,  who  was  evidently 
a  kindly  man  and  treated  all  his  men  as 
friends — "To  him  there  were  (!)  no  such 
thing  as  superior  grade,"  Dean  writes  in 
this  connection — do  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
a  social  system  that  has,  now,  passed  away. 
Free  Trade  was  coming,  or  just  come,  and 
with  it  the  results  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion began  to  affect — very  slowly  at  first — 
the  relations  of  the  farmer  and  his  labourers. 
Historians,  no  doubt,  would  find  the  in- 
cipience of  the  change  earlier  than  this, 
ascribing  it  at  the  latest  to  the  first  coming 
of  those  horse-powered  threshing  machines 
that  Dean  in  1848  or  thereabouts  had  to 
walk  eight  miles  to  order.  But  there  is  a 
reasonable  case  for  assuming  that  the  old 
relations  of  the  labourer  and  his  master 
would  have  continued  with  little  alteration — 
we  see  that  they  had  so  continued  in  this 
case — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  urgencies  of  a  growing  population 
and  the  foreign  competition  that  had  become 
T.F.L.  F 
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necessary  in  order  to  feed  it.  In  the  farming 
world  the  great  new  word  that  was  to  upset 
the  age-long  routines  of  agriculture  as  a 
consequence  of  a  change  of  life  throughout 
the  whole  of  civilisation,  was  not  realised  in 
1850.  The  farmer  thought  of  "science," 
if  he  thought  about  it  at  all,  as  the  occupation 
of  a  small  group  of  learned  men  whose  way 
of  life  could  never  impinge  upon  his  own. 
Ten  years  or  so  later  he  regarded  the  "  scien- 
tists "  with  indignation  as  "  atheists  "  and 
— his  indignation  being  perceptibly  tinged 
with  fear — as  fools.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  working  farmers  at  the  present  day 
who  pour  contempt  on  Scientific  Farming 
and  could  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  agricultural  labourers'  union  (feeble 
organisation  though  it  may  still  be)  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  general  quickening 
of  intercourse  and  knowledge  that  followed 
the  introduction  of  power  machinery,  and 
served  such  diverse  purposes  as  the  reduction 
of  infant  mortality,  the  passing  of  the  Corn 
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Laws,  and  the  coming  of  "  organised  labour," 
even  to  the  placid  distances  of  a  fen 
farm. 

The  story  of  Josiah  Dean  does  not  serve 
as  a  particularly  apt  illustration  of  the  change 
of  life  in  Europe  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  left  farm  work  to  go  into 
service;  met  his  wife  in  the  same  employ 
— they  were  within  a  few  months  of  the 
same  age — married  her,  and  beginning  the 
life  of  adventure,  came  up  to  London  to 
find  a  job  as  a  "  porter."  This  is  the  term 
he  uses,  though  with  us  the  word  has  now 
become  specialised  and  almost  inevitably 
suggests  "  railway  porter  ";  while  its  English 
synonym  "  carrier  "  is  practically  confined 
to  the  vanishing  trade  of  the  old  lady  or 
gentleman  who  plies  between  the  villages 
and  the  country  town.  In  1862,  however, 
I  gather  that  the  business  of  <:<  portering  " 
had  not  yet  been  organised  either  by  the 
railway  companies  or  firms  of  the  Carter 
Paterson  type,  and  that  a  dependable  man 
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might,  with  industry,  pick  up  a  reasonable 
living.  To  this  "  portering  "  Dean  ascribes 
his  first  working  knowledge  of  the  plan  of 
London  that  was  so  useful  to  him  when, 
competition  having  driven  him  into  another 
field,  he  started  his  first  cab.  That  was  the 
end  of  his  changes  of  profession.  Thereafter, 
he  drove  a  cab,  either  four-wheel  or  hansom, 
for  forty  years. 

Now,  if  it  were  not  for  certain  knowledge 
that  we  have  of  Dean's  life,  including  his 
habit  of  writing  verse,  we  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  giving  him  a  place  among  what 
we  have  agreed  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
to  speak  of  as  our  "  types."  He  had — I 
fancy  that  his  case  must  have  been  excep- 
tional in  this  respect — some  kind  of  education. 
He  learned  his  letters  and  the  first  principles 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  from  an 
old  lady  with  one  leg  who  kept  a  school  in 
Great  Shelford;  and  he  was,  he  told  me, 
the  only  boy  scholar.  Later  he  went  to 
what  he  called  a  "  national  "  Church  School, 
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which  was,  I  presume,  of  the  old  twopence- 
a-week  grant-earning  variety,  and  picked 
up  there  among  other  things  the  simple 
piety  which  has  remained  with  him  through 
life.  He  could  not,  however,  have  devoted 
much  time  to  learning  at  this  school,  as  he 
went  to  work  bird-scaring  at  seven  years 
old,  and  at  ten  he  was  in  regular  employ- 
ment. 

(In  his  autobiography  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  effect  of  his  first  day  s  hoeing. 
The  reference  seems  to  be  worth  quoting. 
I  have  reproduced  in  this  case  the  original 
spelling. 

"  With  the  break  of  next  day  it  was  with 

much  difficulty 
That  I  raised   my  wearey  limbs  from   the 

soft  bed  to  get  free, 
Still  with  great  perceverance  with  the  power 

I  possesed 
Tho'  the  task  was  a  hard  one  by  an  effort 

I  got  dressed, 
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I  felt  in  no  condition  to  waist  time  in  palaver, 

So  decided  at  once  to  get  the  views  of  my 

father; 
I  told  him  I  was  inwardly  sore  and  stiff  in 

ev'ry  limb, 
But  little  consolation  'twas  that  I  received 

from  him. 
He  said,  My  boy,  you've  commenced  work, 

that's  what's  upset  your  frame, 
And  that's  what  most  all  working  men  at 

first  have  to  complain, 
And  the  best  remedy  known  is,  if  it  can  be 

endured, 
Is  to  continue  working  until  the  complaint 

is  cured.") 

A  few  years  later  these  beginnings  were 
reinforced  by  his  attendances  at  a  night 
school  in  Cambridge;  and  it  must  have  been 
about  this  time  that  he  began  to  get  hold  of, 
and  read,  certain  works  of  history  and  mid- 
Victorian  science.  (I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
to  leave  these  works  unlisted,  but  his  memory 
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is  not  what  it  was,  and  when  I  made  inquiry 
he  confused  tides,  and  I  inferred  one 
anachronism  from  the  fact  that  he  came  to 
London  in  1862.) 

All  this  material  is  familiar  enough.  We 
have  read  something  very  like  it  in  the 
autobiographies  of  self-made  men  ;  heard 
the  boast  of  it,  perhaps,  from  others  who,  if 
they  had  failed  to  attain  the  biography 
level,  had  made  an  estimable  place  for  them- 
selves in  the  records  of  one  of  our  more 
expensive  suburbs.  But  Dean  was  not  of 
this  quality  any  more  than  he  was  of  the 
quality  of  "John  Tritton."  He  and  his 
wife  brought  up  a  family  of  eight  children 
with  a  conscience  as  free  from  reproach  as 
that  of  the  sentimental  blacksmith,  but  they 
kept  to  their  own  class,  and  have  not,  I 
imagine,  saved  money.  But  if  he  cannot 
be  ranked  either  with  the  interesting  failures 
or  the  commercial  successes,  he  has  neverthe- 
less some  individual  virtue  that  distinguishes 
him  from  the  ruck.  It  is  not,  for  example, 
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every  cabman  who  would  take  his  wife  for 
five  days  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1891, 
armed  with  a  few  words  of  French  patiently 
learned  from  a  Covent  Garden  salesman. 
("  I  used  to  ask  him,"  Dean  told  me,  "  Now 
what's  the  French  for  this  ?  Tell  me  how 
to  say:  '  How  much  for  a  pound  of  potatoes." 
And  then,  with  an  accent  that  no  ortho- 
graphy could  reproduce:  "  Comblen  pour 
un  livre  de  pommes-de-terre?"} 

My  own  belief  is  that  Josiah  Dean  is  one 
of  those  efforts  of  the  creative  force  that  have 
somehow  been  impeded  in  the  making.  He 
was  intended  for  a  poet,  but  the  resistances 
were  too  great.  And  the  original  urgency 
has  come  through,  here  and  there,  in  curious 
ways.  He  showed  me  a  hand  that  he  had 
carved  from  a  piece  of  elephant's  tusk  given 
to  him  by  a  publican  in  exchange  for  a 
snuff-box — also  made  by  Dean  in  the  inter- 
vals of  business.  He  says  that  he  carved  this 
ivory  hand  from  the  model  of  his  own,  but 
his  is  square  and  spatulate  and  that  of  the 
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carving  has  slender  pointed  fingers.  We  see 
that  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  always 
want  to  be  making  something,  and,  denied 
creative  work  in  his  calling,  he  found  some 
satisfaction  for  his  desire  by  this  employment 
of  his  spare  time  on  the  rank.  I  saw,  also, 
two  memorial  plaques  carved  in  wood  with 
raised  lettering  that  were  at  least  monuments 
of  patience;  for  he  used  no  tool  other  than 
his  pocket-knife. 

And  then  there  is  his  verse;  at  which  the 
critic  will  jib  unless  he  pauses  to  consider 
the  truly  interesting  fact  that  Dean  should 
have  wanted  to  write  poetry.  Many,  far 
too  many,  people  do  write  verse,  of  course; 
but  in  my  experience,  few  cabmen.  The 
ambition,  I  admit,  was  too  great  for  him, 
but  my  real  point  of  hesitation  may  be 
found  in  the  fear  that  he  was  contented  by 
his  own  efforts. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  brochure,  priced 
at  twopence,  "written  and  published  by 
J.  Dean,  68,  Roman  Road,  Islington "; 
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in  which  is  set  forth  A  Poem  entitled  The 
'Expedition  of  Arakojf  Skyonojf  to  the  North 
Pole.  With  Brilliant  Effects,  and  Extraordi- 
nary Disclosures,  and  Food  jor  Scientific 
Thinkers.  It  has  two  sequels,  each  of  which 
make  a  four-page  pamphlet.  The  first, 
How  the  Spirit  of  Skyonojf  discovered  the 
Immortal  Regions,  the  second  The  Trial  of 
the  Spirit  of  Skyonojf  as  to  his  Fitness  Jor  the 
Regions  of  Immortality.  I  do  not,  however, 
propose  to  put  these  publications  in  as 
evidence,  and  will  quote  but  one  line  from 
the  last  of  the  three: — 

"  Too  good  for  perdition,  for  heav'n  not 
good  enough,"  this  being  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Judge  on  the  soul  of  Skyonoff 
— who  shows  nevertheless  no  more  affinity 
to  Tomlinson  than  does  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

It  may  appear  to  those  who  care  to  con- 
trast my  notes  on  Josiah  Dean  with  those 
I  made  on  the  man,  here  called  "John 
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Tritton  "  (a  pseudonym  being  necessitated 
in  that  instance  by  the  survival  of  his  wife 
and  children  in  suburban  circles),  that  my 
sneers  at  "  Trittonism  "  have  been  nullified 
by  this  later  instance.  The  discrepancy, 
however,  is  quite  superficial;  if,  indeed,  it 
exists  at  all.  For  if  Dean  were  impressed 
in  his  youth  with  the  doctrine  of  Samuel 
Smiles,  a  supposition  for  which  I  have  no 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  doctrine  never  confined 
him.  On  the  one  hand  his  religion  has  an 
elemental  simplicity  beyond  the  imaginations 
of  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  letter 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  methods  of  the  Sunday 
School.  He  prefers,  and  has  always  pre- 
ferred, what  he  calls  his  "  open  church  "  to 
any  sectarian  place  of  worship ;  and  his 
phrase  is  a  happy  one,  for  his  church  without 
roof  or  walls  is  truly  open  to  all  worshippers. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  found  no  suggestion, 
either  in  Dean's  conversation  or  in  his 
autobiography,  of  those  social  aspirations 
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that  Trittonism  counts  for  virtue,  nor  of  any 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth.  He  modestly 
professed  a  non-militant  form  of  Socialism, 
and  I  imagine  that  the  profession  was  a 
matter  of  principle  rather  than  of  propaganda. 
In  short,  Josiah  Dean  was  too  strong  a 
character  to  be  ensnared  by  Trittonism,  and 
cannot  be  quoted  against  me  as  a  product 
of  that  doctrine. 

In  conclusion  I  may  quote  an  anecdote 
of  his  that  seems  to  me  representative  of 
the  man.  He  had  been  driving  an  American 
who,  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge— or  copy 
— characteristic  of  his  race,  asked  Dean  how 
long  he  had  been  driving  that  cab.  "  Thirty- 
five  years,"  Dean  said.  "  You  must  know 
London  pretty  well,"  was  the  American's 
comment.  "  Not  so  well  as  when  I  began," 
Dean  replied.  "  London  has  grown  faster 
than  I  can  keep  up  with  it." 

He  lives  now  at  Edmonton,  a  desolate 
waste  of  a  suburb  that  when  he  first  began 
to  drive  a  cab  was  far  out  in  the  country. 
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NONE  of  my  knowledge  of  "  Franz's " 
history  has  been  gathered  from  Franz  him- 
self, and  some  of  it  is  third  and  fourth  hand, 
a  mere  report  of  an  episode  in  his  New 
York  career.  Some  of  the  more  reliable 
facts  come  from  his  mother,  a  half-crazy 
old  Slovene  who  has  auto-biographical 
moments  in  which  she  will  address,  and  argue 
with,  herself  in  a  strange  mixture  of  English, 
Yiddish,  German,  and  Magyar.  Franz  him- 
self can  be  bribed  to  talk,  as  he  was  bribed 
to  be  photographed.  He  could,  indeed,  be 
bribed  to  do,  or  rather  to  promise,  anything. 
But  his  promises  have  no  value.  He  will 
probably  forget  them  within  a  minute, 
and  even  if  he  remembered  them,  he  would 

almost    certainly    confuse    them    with    his 
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dreams.  He  has  ceased  to  have  any  valid 
conscious  existence  in  this  world.  He  is 
aware  of  it,  now  and  again,  but  at  those 
times  he  is  generally  in  too  great  an  agony 
to  be  reasonable.  There  is,  however,  so 
I  am  told,  a  period  in  which  he  can  be 
caught  and  held  for  as  long  as  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  the  period  in  which,  after  it  may 
be  hours  of  agonised  consciousness,  he  has 
again  found  access  to  his  drug.  It  was  in 
such  a  period  as  this  that  he  was  photo- 
graphed and  bribed  to  tell  something  of 
himself. 

The  authority  is  not  good.  I  have  never 
myself  seen  either  Franz  or  his  mother. 
But  I  think  it  is  good  enough  for  my  present 
purpose. 

He  was  born  in  Buda-Pesth,  and  was  one 
of  the  elder  children  of  a  family  of  upwards 
of  a  dozen,  beginning  with  a  remarkable 
run  of  seven  boys — a  fact  that  had  its 
influence  on  Franz's  destiny.  They  were  a 
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musical  family  and  space  was  limited,  another 
determining  factor;  and  as  Franz  grew  up 
his  leisure  and  his  elbow-room  became  more 
and  more  restricted.  Somewhere  between 
his  seventh  and  twelfth  year,  the  family 
migrated  to  Vienna,  where  the  father  got 
regular  employment  with  a  firm  that  manu- 
factured musical  instruments.  (I  am  neces- 
sarily vague,  but  I  infer  that  the  firm  did 
not  confine  itself  to  pianos  and  that  its 
productions  were  mainly  for  export  to  cheap 
markets.  Any  one  with  an  inside  knowledge 
of  Vienna  as  it  was  in  the  'nineties  may  be 
able  to  identify  the  firm  in  question.  I 
have  made  no  inquiries.) 

Franz  had  two  loves — one  too  many  it 
may  be — in  those  years;  the  piano  and  the 
violin.  And  as  he  was  by  far  the  most  gifted 
of  his  family,  a  fact  that  was  recognised  both 
by  his  parents  and  his  brothers,  he  had  the 
first  call  on  these  two  instruments,  specimens 
of  both  of  which  were  possessed  by  his 
father  in  the  Vienna  days.  So  far  Franz 
T.F.L.  G 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  fortunate. 
His  genius  was  recognised  at  home ;  and 
he  was  expected  and  encouraged  to  pursue 
the  only  career  that  appealed  to  him.  He 
lived  in  a  city  that  afforded  him  endless 
opportunities,  and  at  fifteen  he  was  playing 
second  fiddle  in  the  orchestra  of  one  of  the 
minor  Viennese  concert  halls. 

Two  predicaments,  however,  were  destined 
to  destroy  him.  The  first  arose  from  a 
quality  shared  by  him  with  the  rest  of  his 
family;  a  quality  of  spiritual  endurance, 
almost  of  apathy.  They  took  their  condition 
for  granted  and  never  tried  to  alleviate  it. 
In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  there  was  less  superficial 
conflict  as  a  result  of  this  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  noise,  discomfort  and  inter- 
ruption as  perpetual  circumstances  about  the 
training  of  a  musician  of  genius.  But  Franz 
suffered  more  deeply  from  a  conflict  that 
was  not  superficial.  The  second  predicament, 
partly  a  consequence  of  the  first,  arose  from 
the  employment  of  Franz  as  "  minder  "  to 
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the  children.  His  sisters  were  all  too  small. 
His  elder  brothers  were  at  work,  his  younger 
ones  at  school.  And  no  one,  apparently,  not 
even  Franz  himself,  questioned  the  necessity 
for  his  acting  as  nurse  at  various  hours  of 
the  day. 

We  have  one  report,  I  believe  a  true  one, 
of  his  attitude  and  experiences  at  this  time. 
It  was  conveyed  to  me  in  more  or  less  his 
own  words,  but  I  cannot  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  German-American  idiom  or  accent. 

"  I  lived,"  he  said,  "  in  a  world  of  noise  and 
distractions.  That,  I  had  to  accept.  There 
was  no  other  way.  My  mother  could  not 
always  look  after  the  little  ones.  She  had 
to  go  to  the  market.  Also,  she  was  frequently 
ill,  or  having  another  baby.  Sometimes,  too, 
she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  It  was 
nothing  to  look  after  the  babies.  They 
occupied  themselves  and  I  made  music  of 
their  noise  and  of  the  noises  of  the  street. 
That  was  all  I  thought  about,  to  make  music. 
I  could  find  inspiration  then  in  the  sounds 
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of  the  children  quarrelling.  But,  yes,  it  is 
true  that  I  could  not  write  it  down,  not 
until  there  was  quiet.  .  .  . 

Franz  has  a  strong  strain  of  Slav  in  him. 
A  Teuton  or  a  Latin  would  have  worn  his 
nerves  to  rags  under  those  conditions,  trying 
to  combat  that  invincible,  invisible  enemy 
of  noise.  Only  a  Slav  surely  could  have 
accepted  it  and  attempted  to  use  it.  He 
was  nearly  seventeen  when  his  neuralgia 
began.  Psycho-analysts,  no  doubt,  would 
diagnose  the  internal  conflict  of  which  his 
pain  was  a  symptom.  But  although  Franz 
lived  in  the  same  city  as  Professor  Freud, 
the  latter  had  not  then  become  famous;  and 
in  any  case  Franz  would  not  have  been 
taken  to  see  him.  Instead  he  went  to  a 
chemist's.  That  was  all  the  expert  advice 
he  received,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  or  so  he  found  the  perfect  alleviative. 
It  is  just  possible  that  if  he  had  stuck  to  his 
first  cure,  laudanum,  he  might  have  sur- 
vived, as  a  musician.  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  de  Quincey,  also,  started  his  laudanum 
habit  as  a  cure  for  neuralgia.) 

Franz's  neuralgia  was,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  of  a  peculiarly  virulent  kind.  Some- 
times he  was  physically  sick  with  the  pain 
of  it,  and  when  it  came,  and  it  came  fairly 
regularly,  he  was  completely  prostrated. 
Then  he  lived  for  the  time  being  in  a  world 
that  was  all  pain,  as  at  other  times  he  some- 
times lived  in  one  that  was  all  music.  The 
contrast,  perhaps,  was  too  great  for  his 
endurance.  But  a  third  world  was  opened 
to  him  by  the  connivance  of  the  chemist, 
the  world  of  opium  dreams,  in  which  he  has 
lived  for,  approximately,  fifteen  years.  To 
come  out  of  that  into  the  pain  and  realities 
of  our  common  life  is  now  an  experience 
too  terrible  to  be  borne  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

He  emigrated  to  New  York,  alone,  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  old.  Why  he 
went  alone,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  wondered 
if  his  family  had  discovered  his  laudanum 
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habit  and  attempted  to  cure  him,  and  if 
Franz,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  what  that 
"  cure  "  might  mean,  ran  away  from  them. 
He  must  have  had  some  money,  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  saved  a  little.  Or  he 
may  have  stolen  it  ?  His  father  died  not 
long  after,  and  his  mother  and  various  other 
members  of  the  family  then  followed  Franz 
to  America;  but  they  did  not  find  him  for 
many  years. 

I  have  little  material  with  which  to  bridge 
the  interval.  We  can  guess,  safely  enough, 
how  he  spent  those  years  in  the  underworld 
of  New  York.  He  could  always  get  enough 
money  to  provide  him  with  drugs,  but  I 
believe  that  he  never  kept  any  engagement 
for  long.  When  he  was  not  too  far  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  he  was  still  a  brilliant 
musician,  but  when  he  passed  a  certain 
stage  of  intoxication,  he  could  not  keep 
to  the  score.  At  those  times,  he  wandered 
off,  I  am  told,  into  a  peculiar  form  of 
extemporisation  that  was  absolutely  painful 
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to  the  ordinary  ear,  inasmuch  as  it  entirely 
forsook  the  familiar  diatonic  scale.  "  Mad, 
horrible  stuff,"  is  the  only  other  description 
I  have,  and  I  am  left  thirsty  for  facts.  If  he 
forsook  the  diatonic  scale,  for  example,  this 
music  could  only  have  been  produced  on  his 
violin,  not  on  the  piano;  and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  if  the  piano  at  these 
times  was  as  unbearable  to  him  as  his  own 
extemporisations  were  to  the  ordinary  ear  ? 
In  imagination  I  can  follow  him  to  the 
threshold  of  his  dream-world,  and  I  am 
intrigued  by  the  thought  of  a  strange  and 
different  state  of  being  in  which  even 
music  has  new  values.  And  what  I  should 
so  much  like  to  know  is  whether  those  values 
have  a  validity  of  their  own;  whether  those, 
to  us,  irregular  intervals  follow  always  the 
same  scheme,  or  if  they  were  merely  due 
to  a  lack  of  physical  control ;  the  aimless 
noises  that  a  child  might  produce.  All  the 
evidence  I  have  to  support  the  tempting 
hypothesis  that  Franz's  "  mad  "  music  had 
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an  essential  validity  to  him  in  those  states,  is 
the  report  that  he  would  "  carry  on  like  that 
for  hours ; "  and  it  seems  to  me  improbable 
that  Franz  could  have  found  such  pleasure 
in  his  music  if  it  had  not  had  some  form  of 
system. 

But  who  shall  define  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  for  transfiguration  possessed  by  the 
human  mind  ?  All  definitions  of  beauty 
escape  us  by  reason  of  this  astounding 
capacity  within  ourselves  for  transvaluation. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  argue  about  an  absolute 
until  we  can  state  the  value  of  the  personal 
equation  ?  We  can  train  ourselves  to  admire 
or  to  dislike  a  certain  effect  in  art,  and  when 
the  training  has  been  carried  far  enough 
our  reactions,  so  far  as  this  particular  class 
of  effect  are  concerned,  become  habitualised, 
a  more  or  less  mechanical  reflex  that  we 
assume  as  a  fixed  basis  for  criticism.  But 
we  should  be  careful  how  we  sneer  at  the 
man  who  prefers  the  rhythm  of  "  Bubbles  " 
to  that  of  the  Sonata  Path^tique.  We  have 
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no  real  grounds  for  criticising  his  judgment 
until  we  know  how  that  rhythm  is  inter- 
preted in  his  mind. 

And  who  shall  decide  of  what  amazing 
processes  the  mind  of  Franz  was  capable 
when  he  was  transported  to  that  third  world 
of  his  ?  He  lived  in  a  dimension  as  incon- 
ceivable to  our  material  minds  as  a  colour 
beyond  the  range  to  which  our  eyes  are 
mechanically  adapted.  And  it  may  be  that 
his  single  means  of  translating  his  vision  into 
relatively  material  terms,  was  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  mad  music.  That  translation  is 
always  a  work  of  immense  difficulty  because 
we  cannot  use  the  verbal  counters  of  common 
experience.  It  would,  for  example,  be  an 
imposing  task  to  describe  the  emotions  and 
processes  of  an  ordinary  dream  to  a  people 
who  had  never  dreamt.  To  them  it  would 
appear  as  an  incomprehensible  mode  of 
sensation  that  violated  the  observed  laws  of 
cause  and  effect.  Yet  that  would  be  a 
simple  task  compared  with  the  efforts  of  the 
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mystic  or  of  a  visitor  from  Franz's  dimension. 
The  immense  perplexity  and  wonder  on  the 
face  in  the  photograph  is  that  of  a  rnan 
who  has  lost  touch  with  our  reality  and 
cannot  speak  to  us  of  his  own,  because  our 
little  imaginations  have  not  the  power  to 
conceive  another  state  of  being.  .  .  . 

I  have  said  that  if  Franz  had  stuck  to 
laudanum  he  might  have  survived  as  a 
musician.  He  might  even  have  been  cured, 
have  "  unwound  the  accursed  chain,"  as 
de  Quincey  did — though  I  mistrust  the 
weakness  of  Franz's  jaw  and  chin.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  after  he  came  to  New 
York,  he  began  to  mix  his  "  dope."  He 
may  have  found  the  tincture  more  difficult 
to  obtain  in  Chinatown  than  pure  opium; 
or  it  may  be  that  he  found  a  new  stimulus 
in  the  change.  It  seems  fairly  certain,  in 
any  case,  from  what  is  known  of  his  habits 
that  he  must  have  experimented  with  many 
drugs.  Hemp  was  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection; but  I  must  emphasise  the  fact  that 
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my  information  under  this  head  is  not 
reliable.  The  expert  toxicologist  may  per- 
haps draw  certain  inferences  from  the  eyes 
as  shown  in  the  photograph. 

Of  Franz's  life  in  New  York  there  is 
little  to  tell.  It  might  be  said  that  in  a 
sense  he  does  not  live  there,  since  his  brief 
visits  to  the  world  of  men  are  to  him  nothing 
more  than  the  intolerable  distractions  of  a 
nightmare.  One  little  anecdote  of  him, 
however,  has  been  passed  on  to  me,  and  it 
may  stand  as  a  general  indication. 

He  was  playing,  then,  in  an  orchestra  at 
some  cafe  or  restaurant  (I  have  never  visited 
New  York,  and  prefer  to  give  my  own 
impressions  rather  than  to  insert  detail  I 
have  gleaned  from  other  sources),  and  was 
regarded  for  a  time  as  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  place.  He  was  "  weird,"  a  new 
sensation  for  tired  New  Yorkers,  and  they 
went  there  to  hear  the  "  dope  fiend  "  play 
the  violin.  The  fact  that  he  was  unreliable 
as  a  musician  working  in  concert  with  an 
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orchestra,  was  an  additional  "  draw."  You 
never  knew  what  queer  trick  he  might  not 
play  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  His 
"  trick "  on  this  particular  night  was  a 
show  piece.  I  infer  that  he  had  the  "  stuff >: 
with  him,  and  that  he  secretly  indulged 
himself  until  he  passed  the  safety  stage.  My 
informant  does  not  know  what  selection 
the  orchestra  was  performing  when  Franz's 
inhibitions  were  completely  released,  but 
I  choose  to  believe  that  it  was  some  slick 
ragtime  tune.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
his  interruption  came  in  the  middle  of 
whatever  the  orchestra  was  playing.  He 
rose  from  his  chair  with  a  look  of  wonder  and 
defiance  and  came  to  the  front  of  the  little 
platform.  The  orchestra  stopped  and  waited. 
Every  one  in  the  place  stopped,  and  listened. 
And  then,  the  defiance  and  wonder  still  on 
his  face,  Franz  burst  into  an  exhibition  of  his 
E<  mad  "  music.  For  half  a  minute  or  so, 
every  one  was  delighted.  This  was  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  But  a  minute  of  that 
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music  was  about  as  long  as  the  average  ear 
could  endure.  It  was  excruciating,  madden- 
ing. If  this  were  a  translation  of  the  order  of 
Franz's  world,  it  was  as  detestable  to  us 
as  our  order  was  to  him.  The  women 
rammed  their  fingers  into  their  ears,  and 
some  of  the  men  attempted  to  stop  Franz 
by  loud  shouts  of  protest.  No  one  can  say 
whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  this  shouting 
as  an  interruption  of  some  exquisite  fantasy 
of  his  own.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  had 
some  effect  upon  him,  for  he  stepped  down 
from  the  three-inch  height  of  the  platform 
with  an  effect  of  great  precaution ;  and  still 
playing  passed  down  the  room  with  the  same 
grotesque  lift  of  the  feet  at  every  step,  just 
as  if,  says  my  informant,  "  he  was  fooling 
with  a  lot  of  kiddies,  and  pretending  to  go 
quietly." 

There  was  no  reason  why  that  exhibition 
should  have  ended  his  engagement.  No 
doubt  the  place  was  crowded  with  expectant 
diners  the  next  night.  But  die  story  ends 
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with  the  statement  that  he  never  played 
there  again.  Probably  he  forgot  that  such 
a  place  existed.  He  must  have  been  glad 
now  and  again  to  forget  one  of  his  night- 
mares. 

I  know  nothing  else  of  his  history  except 
the  fact  that  his  mother  found  him  by 
accident,  some  years  after  her  own  arrival 
in  New  York.  She  met  him  by  chance  in 
the  street  and  recognised  him  at  once.  He 
seems  to  have  accepted  her  presence  there 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  she  frequently 
loses  him  for  weeks  or  even  months  at  a 
time.  At  the  least  hint  of  restraint  while  he 
is  re-visiting  these  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
he  breaks  away  with  the  furious  intensity 
of  tbe  madman. 

I  steadily  refuse  to  pity  Franz.  We  are 
so  apt  to  take  our  own  order  as  the  unim- 
peachable standard  not  only  of  virtue  but, 
also,  of  happiness.  I  imagine  the  reader 
asking  with  an  air  of  posing  some  ultimate 
question,  "  What  good  is  he  doing  in  the 
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world  ? >1  To  which  I  would  ask  in  return, 
"  What  good  is  any  one  of  us  doing  ? " 
and  further,  "  Who  are  we  to  judge  of 
'  goodness  '  ? >J  It  is  true  that  Franz  has 
ill-treated  his  body  and  shortened  his  life, 
but  if  that  is  a  sin,  few  of  us  will  escape 
judgment.  And  as  to  the  attainment  of 
happiness,  even  if  we  can  accept  that 
as  an  ideal  aim,  we  are  still  faced  with  our 
complete  inability  to  determine  if  Franz 
does  not  enjoy  ecstasies  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  understanding.  Finally,  I  picture 
that  familiar,  very  earnest  young  man  with 
the  gold-rimmed  spectacles  rising  in  his 
seat  and  solemnly  asking  me  if  he  is  to 
understand  that  I  defend  the  taking  of 
drugs.  "  Not  for  you,  sir,"  I  reply,  and 
then  repenting  of  my  levity,  I  add,  rather 
desperately  :  "  I  defend  nothing.  I  attack 
nothing.  I  am  merely  stating  a  case." 
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OLD    HARRY 

THE  most  cursory  study  of  old  Harry's 
face  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  expert 
that  you  would  get  no  confidences  from  him. 
Indeed,  the  expression  that  Mr.  Hoppe*  has 
registered  for  us  was  induced  by  the  question, 
"  But  I  suppose  you  do  pretty  well  at  this 
hawking  business  of  yours  ?  "  He  had  been 
suspicious  of  us  from  the  outset.  Special 
inducements  had  been  necessary  before  he 
would  consent  to  sit.  And  at  the  first 
suggestion  that  we  were  going  to  "  pump  " 
him,  he  became  inexpressibly  wary.  Evidently 
the  stranger  would  get  no  facts  from  him 
and  his  friendship  was  not  to  be  bought. 
At  a  price  we  might  have  got  information, 
but  it  would  have  been  spurious ;  as  are 

some  of  the  other  wares  he  sells.     Has  he 
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not  lived  all  his  life  on  the  credulity  of 
"  mugs ";  a  class  that  from  old  Harry's 
point  of  view  undoubtedly  includes  the 
present  writer  ? 

Fortunately  there  is  Mrs.  "  Carter,"  whose 
portrait  is  not  included  in  this  gallery.  She 
used  to  keep  a  little  sweet  shop  and  appeared 
to  do  very  well  out  of  it  in  spite  of  increasing 
competition.  She  managed  to  tide  over 
the  sugar  famine  in  the  lean  years  of  the 
war,  and  at  the  end  of  it  was  not  visibly 
thinner  than  she  had  been  in  1914.  She 
had  a  faithful  clientele  which  preserved,  in 
spite  of  all  the  heresies  that  have  arisen  in 
these  last  years,  the  firm  article  of  belief 
that  at  Mrs.  Carter's  you  get  your  money's 
worth.  And  I  counted  myself  among  the 
faithful  in  this  connection. 

It  was  Mrs.  Carter  who  "  put  me  on  to  " 
old  Harry.  He  came  into  her  shop  while  I 
was  there,  and  I  listened  eagerly  to  their 
conversation.  When  he  had  gone  she  began 
to  talk  about  him,  beginning  with  and  making 
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frequent  reference  to,  the  statement  that 
she'd  known  him  all  her  life.  And  I  do  not 
think  I  can  do  better  than  attempt  to  give, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  Mrs.  Carter's  own 
style,  the  various  fragments  that  I  have 
collected  from  her  at  one  time  and  another. 
But  in  order  that  you  may  have  some  kind 
of  image  of  her,  however  vague,  I  will 
preface  her  narrative  by  telling  you  that  she 
is  a  surprisingly  large  woman  with  a  sur- 
prisingly small  voice,  that  she  uses  neither 
facial  expression  nor  gesture,  never  pauses  for 
a  word — the  thin,  rapid  stream  of  her  con- 
versation always  reminds  me  of  water  running 
from  an  inexhaustible  tap — and  that  her 
memory  is  perfectly  astounding.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  reproduce  her  cockney  vowels, 
for  many  of  which  there  is  no  satisfactory 
system  of  phonetics;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  spoil  the  fluency  of  her  narrative  by  an 
arbitrary  system  of  punctuation.  I  have 
therefore  only  inserted  a  comma  here  and 
there  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  to  the 
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reader.  Mrs.  Carter  never  takes  breath 
except  at  a  full  stop,  a  pause  that  usually 
precedes  a  change  in  the  angle  of  her 
approach  to  the  essential  facts.  She  begins: — 

"  I  known  old  'Any  all  me  life,  not 
meanin'  to  say  as  'e  was  always  old  though 
'e's  been  called  old  'Arry  long  enough  to 
forget  *oo  began  it  an*  the  name  stuck 
because  like  enough  'oo  did  began  it  never 
meant  exacly  as  he  was  old  then,  usin'  the 
name  in  a  manner  of  speakin'  as  you  might 
say  'e'd  played  up  old  'Any  one  way  or 
another  all  'is  life  which  as  I  say  is  just  as 
long  as  I've  knowed  'im,  seein'  as  we  was 
born  in  the  same  village  of  Cheam  what  was 
a  village  then  though  it  seem  almost  like  a 
bit  of  London  now. 

:  'E  was  the  oldest  of  five  old  'Any  was 
'is  father  bein'  a  cobbler  named  Fuller  as 
picked  up  a  livin'  some'ow  what  with  odd 
jobs  and  so  on  as  well  as  'is  patchin'  of  any 
boots  as  came  'is  way  which  wasn't  so  many 
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as  might  have  been  on  account  of  'is  takin' 
so  long  and  not  keepin'  'is  promises,  bein' 
slow  at  the  best  o*  times  whatever  'e  was  at 
though  Mrs.  Fuller  was  sharp  enough  as 
you  may  say  if  sly  which  is  where  old  'Arry 
gets  it  from  in  rny  opinion  for  you  couldn't 
never  trust  'im  not  so  far  as  you  could  see 
'im  not  by  'alf. 

"  We  used  to  call  'im  little  Jew  face  when 
he  wasn't  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  on 
account  of  his  sly  ways  not  so  much  cheatin' 
at  games  and  so  on  though  he  wasn't  above 
that  if  he  could  make  a  bit  on  it  but  a  way 
'e  'ad  of  gettin'  the  best  of  you,  changin' 
things  as  children  will  and  always  'ad  the 
best  of  the  bargain  you  may  be  sure  then 
as  now.  Some  said  'e'd  make  'is  fortune  an' 
no  two  ways  about  it  when  he  was  growed 
up  like  some  o'  these  financeers  we've  'card 
so  much  about  the  last  few  years  but  'e 
ain't  made  no  fortune  up  to  now  unless  it's 
put  away  in  a  ole  stockin'  up  the  chimney 
or  'oo  knows  where  an'  very  like  it's  been 
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because  'e  was  a  bit  too  sharp,  the  clever 
ones  as  I've  always  said  not  showin'  it  like 
old  'Any  does  as  any  one'd  could  see  as 
'e  worn't  to  be  trusted  specially  since  'e 
lost  'is  right  eye  where  a  fellow  what  'e'd 
try  to  get  the  best  of  give  him  one  as  Vll 
carry  to  his  grave. 

"  'E  was  'prenticed  to  his  father  in  a 
manner  of  speakin'  but  never  did  no  good 
at  it,  bein'  very  likely  too  honest  a  trade 
for  'is  likin'  an'  not  givin'  'im  a  chance  to 
use  'is  wits  at  a  bargain,  an'  Darby  Day  'e'd 
sell  favours  or  whatever  'e  could  think  of 
an'  like  as  not  get  in  some  ways  or  another 
without  payin'  'is  shilling.  'E  got  a  month 
when  'e  was  seventeen  tryin'  to  be  too  clever 
over  somethin'  o'  the  sort  but  take  it  one 
way  with  the  other  'e's  kep'  out  o'  prison 
as  well  as  most  of  Jem  an'  when  'e  'as  been 
in  as  like  as  not  it's  been  for  somethin'  as 
'ardly  mattered  so  much  as  'is  not  avin' 
the  trick  of  keepin'  in  with  the  police  'oo 
nacherally  enough  keeps  their  eye  on  'im 
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as  you  may  say,  an*  Vve  'ad  his  licence 
took  away  more'n  once  by  the  same  token 
on  account  as  I  always  say  of  being  too  tricky 
at  times  often  as  not  when  'e  needn't  a  been 
if  'e  wouldn't  always  sooner  turn  a  tricky 
penny  nor  an  honest  tuppence. 

"  'Is  longest  turn  was  more'n  twenty 
years  ago  for  doin'  a  bit  of  receivin'  which 
is  a  gole  mine  for  some  of  'em  as  you'd 
take  for  respectable  tradesmen  in  the  East 
End  an'  as  a  reg'lar  connection  with  the 
big  shops  as  you'd  be  surprised  if  I  was  to 
give  you  the  names  of,  but  old  'Any  got 
caught  over  somethin'  pretty  near  the  first 
go  off  as  you  might  say  either  from  not 
bein'  an  old  'and  at  the  game  or  becos  the 
police  'ad  been  waitin'  for  a  chance  to  lag 
him  as  they  call  it  though  not  suspectm' 
him  before  that  of  bein'  a  fence,  an'  after  'e 
coine  out  'e  'ad  to  keep  very  quiet  for  a 
time  an'  worked  for  two  years  I  dare  say  on 
an  off  along  with  a  fish  barrer  till  'e  could 
get  back  'is  pedlar's  licence  which  'as  made 
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'im  careful  ever  since  then  to  keep  off  of 
stolen  goods  unless  'e  could  see  'is  way  in 
front  of  'im." 

Mrs.  Carter  stopped  abruptly  at  this  point 
and  her  eyes  turned  towards  the  door.  She 
rarely  moves  her  head,  but  the  whole  of 
the  shop  and  what  can  be  seen  of  the  street 
outside  comes  within  her  range  of  vision. 
She  sits  square  to  the  precise  centre  of  her 
counter,  and  from  that  point  of  greatest 
strategical  advantage  she  can  reach  all  those 
goods  that  are  most  commonly  asked  for  by 
stretching  out  her  arm.  She  has  an  effect 
of  vast  immobility,  combined  with  perpetual 
vigilance,  as  of  some  magnanimous  powerful 
idol,  physically  inert  but  of  immense  poten- 
tialities. 

When  she  was  satisfied  that  no  customer 
was  imminent  and  that  no  eavesdropper 
lurked  within  sight  of  her  throne,  her  eyes 
slewed  back  to  a  calm  contemplation  of  my 
face,  and  then  without  the  least  change  of 
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expression  or  facial  contortion  the  lid  of 
her  left  eye  solemnly  descended,  remained 
closed  for  a  perceptible  moment  of  time,  and 
gravely  rose  again.  No  words  were  neces- 
sary between  us  on  that  subject.  She  had 
given  me  her  most  dangerous  confidence, 
and  knew  that  I  knew  the  nature  of  the 
traffic  she  still  carried  on  with  old  Harry. 
She  continues: — 

"  Known  'im  all  me  life  an*  take  'im  all 
round  there's  many  worse  nor  'im  in  spite 
of  'is  narsty  temper  partly  due  as  I  'old  to 
'is  disappointments  though  nothin*  could 
ever  'ave  made  'im  go  straight,  preferrin'  to 
go  crooked  since  it's  'is  nature  an'  'e  did 
'ave  a  setback  over  'is  son  'oo  was  the  only 
child  'e  ever  got,  'is  wife  dyin'  after  they 
was  married  a  few  months  fewer  than  they 
should  'ave  been  as  some  might  say  an'  'e 
never  married  again,  'is  son  bein'  put  out 
to  nurse  an'  looked  after  by  a  respeckable 
woman  enough  though  she  did  turn  'im 
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agen  'is  father  goin'  to  Board  School  an' 
bein'  so  clever  you'd  never  'ave  thought  'e 
could  'ave  'ad  it  in  'im  an'  gettin'  on  so  well 
it  was  a  puzzle  where  it  all  come  from  but 
never  'avin'  no  truck  with  'is  father  an' 
callin'  'imself  an  orphan,  so  old  'Arry  tells 
me,  workin'  in  a  orfice  in  'is  black  coat  an' 
Vs  seen  'im  in  the  City  goin'  about  with  a 
bag  chained  to  'is  'and  which  shows  what  'is 
firm  must  think  of  'im  to  trust  'im  with  it. 

"  But  as  I've  said  to  old  'Arry  more  than 
once  or  'alf  a  dozen  times  if  it  comes  to 
that  you  can't  blame  'im  neither,  seein'  as  if 
'is  firm  knowed  'oo  'is  father  was  and  been 
where  'e  'as  there'd  be  no  more  bags  for 
'im  to  chain  'isself  to  nor  they'd  'ardly 
dare  to  trust  *im  in  other  ways  as  well  in 
the  orfice  or  out  of  it  for  it  stands  to  reason 
as  they  'ave  to  be  very  pertickler  when  it's 
a  matter  of  very  likely  'undreds  or  thousands 
of  pounds  worth  in  bank  notes  per'aps  or 
what  I'm  told  they  calls  scrip  though  it 
doesn't  'ardly  seem  to  make  sense  if  it's 
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meant  as  short  for  Scripture  an*  bein' 
brought  up  to  'ave  a  good  opinion  of  'isself 
from  the  time  'e  leff  the  Board  School  an' 
went  straight  into  a  City  orfice  at  seven 
shillin'  a  week  an*  scarcely  set  eyes  on  'is 
father  since  'im  bein'  put  away  just  about 
that  time  for  the  bit  what  I  told  you  about." 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  customer  at  this  point,  and  that 
I  took  the  opportunity  provided  by  this 
chance  spigot,  to  take  my  leave.  I  find  that 
Mrs.  Carter's  last  sentence  was  jotted  down 
in  my  note-book,  possibly  something  in  the 
phrasing  took  my  fancy  at  the  time — the 
manner  of  the  hand-writing  suggests  that 
the  note  was  taken  in  the  Tube. 

The  sight  of  that  note  makes  me  regret 
that  I  am  not  a  master  of  shorthand.  A 
certain  richness  of  quality  in  Mrs.  Carter's 
narrative  style  is  lacking  in  my  reproduction 
of  her  speech.  Nevertheless,  I  doubt  if 
I  should  have  been  favoured  with  the  better 
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part  of  my  material  if  I  had  been  attempting 
a  verbatim  report.  I  should  never  have 
succeeded  in  deceiving  her,  and  no  one  can 
avoid  a  measure  of  self-consciousness  when 
they  know  that  their  actual  words  are  being 
taken  down.  Certainly,  I  should  never  have 
received  that  one  important  confidence  which, 
in  my  opinion,  gives  some  quality  of  discovery 
to  her  narrative. 

Subsequent  inquiry  from  other  sources 
has  enlightened  me  somewhat  with  regard 
to  this  surreptitious  trade  in  stolen  goods. 
When  I  first  heard  of  it  I  connected  it 
automatically  with  the  rewards  of  the  suc- 
cessful burglar,  an  association  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  But  these  little  percola- 
tions of  stolen  property  that  trickle  through 
to  the  pedlar  and  the  small  shop,  come 
almost  exclusively  from  another  source; 
namely  from  manufacturers'  warehouses  or 
big  stores  through  the  intermediacy  of  a 
peculating  employee  or  the  professional  shop- 
lifter. And  it  is  true  that  in  some  instances 
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the  more  valuable  items  find  their  way  back 
to  the  "  big  shops  as  you'd  be  surprised  if 
I  was  to  give  you  the  names  of." 

Quite  an  amazing  number  of  likely  places 
in  which  to  find  stolen  property  of  this  sort 
is  known  to  the  police;  but  no  prosecution 
is  possible  in  the  majority  of  cases  since  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  recipients  know 
that  the  goods  are  stolen.  No  doubt  in  the 
cases  in  which  old  Harry  can  "  see  'is  way 
in  front  of  'im,"  there  have  been  two  or 
three  intermediate  profits  before  the  stuff 
reaches  him — and  it  has  risen  again  to 
within  a  point  or  two  of  market  price  before 
it  finds  its  ultimate  destination  in  the  hands 
of  the  honest  public.  The  original  thief  has 
my  sympathy  in  this  connection.  He,  or 
she,  takes  the  greatest  risk,  gets  a  cut-throat 
price,  and  has  no  means  of  redress.  (Would 
any  one  care  to  take  up  the  flagrant  case 
of  extortion  by  the  middleman  in  this 
matter  of  receiving  stolen  goods  ?  Some 
interesting  statistics  are  obtainable  from 
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Scotland  Yard ;  but  I  will  not  give  any 
information  likely  to  implicate  my  friend 
Mrs.  Carter — although  she  retired  from 
business  a  few  months  ago  and  now  lives 
in  honourable  retirement  with  a  married 
daughter  in  Surrey.) 

The  only  other  point  that  seemed  to  me 
of  first-rate  interest  in  old  Harry's  life-story 
was  the  dramatic  upward  thrust  of  his  son 
into  another  condition.  I  had  gathered  that 
old  Harry  regarded  his  son's  repudiation  of 
him  as  a  cause  for  embitterrnent,  and  I  see 
the  possibility  of  his  having  cherished  this 
particular  foible.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  sentimentalise  it.  But  as  I  have  chosen  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  this  accepted  method 
of  dealing  with  the  poorer  classes,  I  prefer 
to  leave  old  Harry  on  his  own  feet  rather 
than  give  him  romantic  wings  of  my  own 
imagining. 

And  I  picture  the  old  rascal  working  up 
a  grievance  that  has  its  origin  in  a  more 
disreputable  cause  for  resentment  than  the 
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natural  disappointment  of  a  proud  and  loving 
father.  I  have  my  eye — and  I  postulate  that 
old  Harry  had  his  eye  also— on  that  chained 
bag;  for  I  feel  sure  that  if  young  Fuller 
had  put  his  duty  towards  his  father  before 
his  duty  towards  his  employer,  an  ingenious 
method  of  opening  that  bag  would  soon 
have  been  found — presuming  that  it  did, 
indeed,  contain  such  negotiable  securities 
as  Bank  of  England  notes.  This  explana- 
tion is  admittedly  mere  guess-work,  but  it 
provides,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  probable 
reason  for  old  Harry's  resentment  than  an 
outraged  sense  of  parenthood.  I  refer  the 
sentimental  reader  to  the  photograph  for 
further  evidence. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  successful  figure 
in  this  little  romance,  we  have  unfortunately 
no  information.  Mrs.  Carter  probably  knows 
more  about  him  than  she  confided  to  me; 
but  in  dealing  with  some  subjects  Mrs. 
Carter  displays  an  admirable  discretion.  She 
flattered  me  by  one  confidence,  but  she  had 
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her  reason  for  that,  a  reason  that  I  preserve 
as  a  proof  that  the  thing  can  be  done.  (If 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  reason  should  put 
in  a  claim  at  any  time,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  compensation.)  But  that  wonderful 
old  lady  lived  in  one  of  the  worst  quarters 
of  West  London,  and  her  little  trade  in 
"  receiving  "  was  quite  possibly  one  of  the 
least  criminal  of  her  activities.  I  hope  that 
I  shall  not  again  shock  the  young  man  in 
the  gold-rimmed  spectacles  by  saying  that 
I  am  glad  she  has  been  able  to  retire  without 
paying  the  price  which  would  have  been 
enacted  by  the  State  if  her  little  schemes 
had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 
I  hope,  also,  that  the  honest  life  of  the 
Surrey  cottage  will  not  bore  her  too  hope- 
lessly. I  often  chuckle  over  the  thought  of 
that  admirable  little  sweet-shop  in  which 
you  always  get  your  money's  worth  ! 

In  contrast  with  his  father  and  Mrs. 
Carter,  young  Fuller  shines  with  the  soap-and- 
water  radiance  of  the  successful  bourgeois. 
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He  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  nice  young 
man,  esteemed  and  trusted  by  his  firm,  and 
admired  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  local 
tennis  club ;  who  in  just  one  particular 
know  less  about  him  than  I  do.  I  suppose 
he  is  somewhere  round  about  thirty  now, 
for  the  marriage  was,  I  infer,  not  one  of 
old  Harry's  earlier  indiscretions. 

On  looking  back  over  this  roughly  com- 
piled history,  I  feel  that  I  deserve  a  word  of 
commendation  for  my  restraint  in  leaving 
the  story  as  I  found  it.  I  see,  now,  that  the 
situation  is  rich  with  possibilities  which  I 
hardly  noticed  as  I  wrote.  How  delightful 
it  would  have  been,  for  example,  to  picture 
old  Harry,  at  once  sly  and  malignant, 
turning  up  to  confront  his  son  at  some 
select  suburban  function  such  as  a  Saturday 
afternoon  tennis  tournament.  I  can  picture 
him  doing  that  and  the  manner  of  it.  His 
sole  object  would  be  revenge.  But  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  blackmail  would  surely 
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be  more  in  old  Harry's  line,  and  I  wonder 
that  he  has  never  practised  it.  Mrs.  Carter's 
story  certainly  holds  the  implication  that  he 
has  not  seen  his  son  for  many  years.  These 
true  stories  nearly  always  contain  a  puzzle 
of  this  kind.  Why  cannot  people  in  real 
life  behave  with  the  logical  and  reasonable 
consistency  of  characters  in  fiction  ?  I  can, 
however,  imagine  one  explanation  of  old 
Harry's  admirable  restraint.  He  is,  perhaps, 
too  well  known  to  the  police  to  risk  the 
hazard.  A  man  in  his  position  stands  little 
chance  before  a  magistrate,  and  no  doubt 
old  Harry  is  shrewd  enough  to  realise  that 
the  risk  would  not  be  worth  the  interruption 
to  his  other  illegitimate  business.  Also, 
we  have  no  information  as  to  the  character  of 
his  son,  save  that  which  can  be  inferred  from 
his  successful  career.  He  may  not  be  at  all 
the  kind  of  young  man  who  trembles  under 
the  Damocletian  threat  that  must  in  some  way 
or  another  have  hung  over  him  for  years. 
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I  can,  now,  add  a  final  postscript  that 
throws,  perhaps,  a  little  illumination.  My 
curiosity  was  aroused,  at  this  late  hour,  to 
the  extent  of  trying  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Carter; 
and  after  an  interval  of  ten  days,  I  received 
the  following  reply: — 

"  dear  sir— mother  sais  will  I  please  rite 
and  tell  you  as  old  Harry  married  a  Jewish 
with  kind  regards  and  hopin  you  are  quite 
well. 

"  I  am  yrs.  respecfully." 
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SOPHY    AND    THE    APPLE 

THE  unprejudiced  writer  of  chronicles  dealing 
with  the  byways  of  London  life  must  be 
prepared  to  enter  a  world  in  which  he  will 
be  confronted  with  a  different  order  of 
morality.  I  propose  to  write  at  greater 
length  on  that  subject  in  my  concluding 
essay;  but  in  approaching  the  story  of 
Sophy  Green,  I  cannot  avoid  a  reference  to 
the  general  question  of  marriage.  There 
is  a  class  among  the  very  poor,  as  there  is 
also  a  class  among  the  very  rich,  that  has 
little  regard  for  sexual  morality.  We  find 
indications  of  a  similar  class  intermediately 
among  artists  and  actors,  but  it  has  not  the 
absolutism  of  the  other  two.  Artists  are 
liable  to  reform  at  any  moment.  A  few 

exceptional  individuals  may  maintain   their 
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attitude  in  face  of  that  great  moral  missionary, 
Worldly  Success;  but  most  of  those  who  in 
their  earlier  years  made  a  great  profession 
of  freedom,  find  marriage  and  compliance 
the  easier  way  to  the  goal  of  material  com- 
fort. I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this  that 
sexual  morality  is  solely  a  consequence  of 
an  economic  condition,  but  I  maintain  that 
there  is  a  recognisable  relation  between 
them.  The  most  moral  class  in  the  com- 
munity is  that  of  professional  men  to  whom 
scandal  would  be  financial  ruin. 

And  in  dealing  with  the  very  poor  we 
have  to  face  the  unpleasant  truth  that 
marriage  is  commonly  fatal  to  happiness. 
There  may  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  rare.  As  soon  as  the  family 
begins  to  appear,  the  strain  becomes  too 
great;  one  partner  or  the  other  goes  under — 
sometimes  both;  and  it  is  the  workhouse  or 
Dr.  Barnardo  for  the  children  if  they  are 
fortunate,  the  streets  and  the  starvation 
line  if  they  are  not.  It  would  not  be  possible 
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to  fix  a  minimum  income  at  which  married 
happiness  becomes  possible,  since  other 
economic  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  chief  of  them  that  of  irregular 
employment  as  opposed  to  a  fixed  wage; 
but  we  may  say  roughly  that  marriage 
becomes  strongly  inadvisable  when  the 
combined  incomes  of  husband  and  wife  fall 
below  two  pounds  a  week. 

Sophy,  although  she  is  known  as  Mrs. 
Green,  avoided  that  snare. 

Such  material  as  we  have  for  her  biography 
comes  from  two  sources.  The  first,  some- 
times highly-coloured  and  never  absolutely 
reliable,  is  her  own  conversation;  the  second, 
entirely  scandalous,  is  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  a  respectable  woman,  almost 
certainly  the  most  respectable  woman  in  the 
street.  And  she  does  not  hide  her  light  under 
a  bushel,  displaying  it  with  a  quality  arrogant 
and  not  a  little  fierce,  as  a  beacon  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Jones, 
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according  to  Sophy,  is  a  "  terror."  She  is  a 
virulent  manager,  intensely  sober,  painfully 
hard-working.  Jones  is  a  good  little  man 
with  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics  that 
keeps  him  in  regular  employment,  but  if 
he  had  not  come  under  the  iron  rule  of 
his  wife  he  might  have  developed  along 
other  lines.  We  have  it  on  fairly  good 
authority  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
married  life  he  was  known  to  come  home 
now  and  again  a  little  the  worse  for  drink, 
but  has  been  completely  cured  of  that 
weakness  by  Mrs.  Jones's  method  of  holding 
his  head  under  the  tap  until  he  was  sober 
and  then  haranguing  him  for  any  period 
up  to,  say,  three  hours — preferably  in  the 
presence  of  an  interested  audience.  Jones, 
so  far  as  his  marital  relations  go,  has  become 
a  mere  bundle  of  automatic  reflexes.  It  is 
many  years  now  since  the  last  time  he 
assaulted  his  wife  with  a  spanner.  And  his 
five  children  "  take  after "  their  mother. 
They  had  to. 
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With  slight  differences  that  have  led  to  a 
quite  dissimilar  result,  the  type  of  the  Jones 
marriage  may  be  classed  with  that  of  the 
Trittons  ;  but  whereas  I  can  understand 
Mrs.  Tritton,  Mrs.  Jones  is,  to  me,  a  psycho- 
logical puzzle.  There  must,  I  think,  have 
been  some  powerful  inhibition  of  her  desires, 
to  account  for  her  continual  bragging  of 
respectability;  a  word  that  has  really  only 
one  connotation  in  this  case.  It  may  be 
that  within  the  hallowed  confines  of  married 
life  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  sensualist.  Some  people 
would  call  her  a  handsome  woman. 

She  does  not  lack  opportunities  for  the 
enunciation  of  her  principles  in  that  street, 
and  whether  for  that  reason  or  because  the 
Joneses  have  other  inducements  to  remain  in 
their  present  house,  she  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  move.  And  Sophy  is  her 
favourite  instance,  even  now,  when  Sophy 
is  respectable  again,  one  of  London's  ten 
thousand  charwomen.  I  can  picture  their 
occasional  meetings.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  sudden 
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woman.  She  has  an  extraordinary  gift  for 
getting  in  the  knock-out  blow  the  moment 
she  enters  the  ring.  When  she  has  anything 
to  say — the  kind  of  thing  that  she  has  to 
say  to  Sophy— she  glares  for  a  few  seconds, 
in  the  course  of  which  you  can  feel  the 
temperature  rising  at  a  most  astonishing 
pace,  and  then  bursts  out  into  her  harangue 
with  a  violence  that  leaves  her  antagonist 
defenceless.  I  see  her  using  these  brutal 
methods  with  Sophy  and  hear  Sophy's 
finicking,  half-apologetic  laugh.  At  the 
best  her  hottest  return  probably  never  ex- 
ceeds some  such  mild  expostulation  as  : 
"Well,  reely,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  don't  'ardly 
know  what  you  mean,  I'm  sure."  Flight  is 
her  only  real  defence,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Sophy  flies.  She  is  no  fighter.  But 
she  knows  quite  well  what  Mrs.  Jones  means. 
It  was  a  mild  coincidence  that  gave  me 
these  valuable  sidelights  on  Mrs.  Green's 
past.  Jones's  name  had  been  given  to  me 
as  that  of  an  expert  model-maker,  and  I 
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went  to  see  if  he  could  do  a  little  job  for  me. 
He  had  not,  however,  returned  from  work 
and  his  wife  held  me  in  conversation.  She 
evidently  did  not  want  her  husband  to  miss 
a  job,  however  small.  She  believes  in  keep- 
ing him  occupied  in  the  evenings.  But 
outside  her  own  subject,  Mrs.  Jones  is  not 
an  interesting  talker,  and  to  close  a  too 
marked  pause,  I  said,  in  that  imbecile  way 
one  has  on  these  occasions,  something  to  the 
effect  that  I  knew  a  neighbour  of  hers.  I 
knew  that  Mrs.  Green,  who  was  doing  a 
day's  work  for  us  now  and  then,  lived  in  the 
same  street. 

Almost  instantly  the  storm  was  upon  me. 
"  Well,  you  know  what  she  is,  I  suppose," 
was  the  opening,  delivered  in  a  manner  that 
put  me  in  the  dock  by  Sophy's  side.  I  may 
have  said  that  I  believed  Mrs.  Green  was  a 
charwoman.  If  I  did,  I  was  not  heard. 
But  unfortunately  I  cannot  report  Mrs. 
Jones's  speech.  She  is  too  startlingly  frank. 
The  chief  accusation  that  Sophy  was  "  any 
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one's  sixpenn'orth,"  I  simply  do  not  believe. 
There   is   a   touch   of  insanity   about  Mrs. 
Jones.     I  should  never  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  they  had  had  to  "  put  her  away." 

If  one  could  accept  her  statement  without 
question,  we  should  be  compelled  to  believe 
that  in  certain  respects,  Sophy  is  something 
worse  than  the  worst  woman  in  London; 
and  with  a  natural  reaction  I  was  inclined 
at  first  to  discount  the  whole  scandal  and 
enter  Sophy  among  the  whole-heartedly 
virtuous.  Such  reports  as  I  had  had  of 
her  up  to  that  time  from  the  lady  of  the 
household,  seemed  to  uphold  me  in  this 
belief.  Sophy  was  always  willing  to  talk, 
and  though  she  preferred  to  confine  herself 
to  accounts  of  her  present  condition,  she 
could  be  lured  into  discreet  references  con- 
cerning her  past.  We  had  hints  of  an  early 
and  disastrous  marriage,  and  if  there  were 
indications  of  an  occasional  discrepancy,  her 
story,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  credible  enough. 

Nevertheless,  I  see  now  that  even  in  the 
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days  before  I  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Jones,  I  had  grounds  for  doubt.  I 
remember  standing  at  a  window  one  after- 
noon and  seeing  Sophy  emerge  from  the 
area.  And  it  chanced  that  a  friend  of  hers 
was  passing  as  she  reached  the  pavement 
She  greeted  him,  and  I  noted  an  archness 
in  her  manner  that  caught  my  attention. 
I  felt  certain  that  Emma  had  never  in  all 
her  life  greeted  a  man  with  that  cock  of  the 
head.  I  turned  back  into  the  room  with 
the  remark  that  this  Mrs.  Green  seemed  to  be 
a  gay  old  bird.  But  I  drew  no  inference  at 
that  time  from  my  observation  of  this  one 
touch  of  aged  sprightliness  in  our  reasonably 
trustworthy  charwoman. 

It  was  after  my  encounter  with  Mrs. 
Jones  that  the  important  incident  occurred. 

It  appears  that  Sophy  had  just  slipped  out 
for  a  minute — that  was  what  she  called  it — 
and  when  she  slipped  back  some  two  hours 
later,  she  was  wearing  her  rue  without  a 
difference.  She  was  found  in  a  dining-room 
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arm-chair  alone  with  her  grief,  and  after 
a  weak  opening  severely  handicapped  by  a 
passing  hiccough  that  she  attributed  to 
indigestion,  began  to  make  some  interesting 
autobiographical  statements. 

She  boldly  claimed  our  indulgence,  at  the 
outset,  for  having  imposed  upon  us,  insisting 
that  her  name  was  not  Mrs.  but  Miss  Green, 
and  that  she  had  been  unfortunate.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  this  admission  was  to 
be  the  beginning  and  end  of  her  melancholy 
wish  to  make  a  clean  breast  and  be  done 
with  it.  She  repeated  it,  in  the  same  form 
of  words,  and  each  repetition  was  given  with 
an  effect  of  saying  something  altogether 
startling  and  new.  She  used  it  as  an  apposite 
and  comprehensive  reply  to  the  well-meant 
suggestion  that  she  should  go  home.  I 
remember  wondering  with  a  distinct  uneasi- 
ness whether  she  would  end  by  being  sick 
or  going  to  sleep,  when  the  solvent  power 
of  the  gin  suddenly  reached  another  level. 

She  sat  up,  then,  and  began  the  new  theme 
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by  fiercely  adjusting  her  bonnet.  It  had 
slipped  down  to  the  back  of  her  neck  and 
instantly  returned  to  that  position  after  she 
had  corrected  it.  But  she  had  warmed  now 
to  an  attack  upon  society  and  evidently 
realised  the  necessity  for  a  certain  seemliness 
in  her  attire.  At  every  pause  she  became 
aware  of  that  intoxicated  bonnet,  and  made 
the  same  mechanical  movement  of  thrusting 
it  back  into  place,  and  immediately  forgot 
it  again  until  the  next  pause.  The  gesture 
quite  fascinated  me.  I  found  in  it  an 
interesting  example  of  automatism  under  the 
effects  of  alcohol. 

Her  attack  upon  society  may  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  sentences.  Indeed,  she  hardly 
elaborated  her  first  statement  which  was, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember:  "  /  never  'ad 
a  chance.  Lef  to  knock  about  the  streets 
before  I  was  fourteen  for  the  firs1  feller  I 
met  to  take  advantage  of.  I  didn*  know 
no  better,  'ow  should  I  ?  No  one  never 
told  me  nothinV 
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The  third  movement,  though  of  some 
psychological  interest,  was  rather  embar- 
rassing. Sophy  forgot  us,  and  incidentally 
the  bonnet,  and  began  to  dance.  With  the 
direct  logic  of  a  dream  she  reached  this 
phase  by  the  suggestion  of  irresponsibility 
that  followed  the  indication  of  her  original 
motives.  The  sequence  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  (i)  I  am  a  bad  woman;  (2)  It  is  not 
my  fault;  so,  (3)  Why  should  I  care  ?  All 
the  more  obvious  inhibitions  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  solvent  effect  of  the  gin,  and 
the  simple  logic  of  Sophy's  mind  and 
its  effect  upon  her  life  were  revealed  to  us. 
Afterwards  she  slept  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  Chesterfield;  and  later  the  alternative 
I  had  feared  was  not  altogether  omitted. 
But  she  was  sober  when  she  left  the  house 
with  her  bonnet  and  her  normal  inhibitions 
firmly  re-established.  Her  repentance  had 
then  returned  to  its  natural  level,  though 
her  protestations  and  excuses  were  shot  by 
a  vivid  anxiety  with  regard  to  what  she 
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may  have  said  earlier.  It  was  quite  obvious 
that  her  memory  of  what  she  had  done  was 
exceedingly  vague,  but  I  think  she  recalled 
that  first  admission  with  regard  to  her  title. 
When  she  found  that  we  were  not  hope- 
lessly outraged,  she  began  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  she  talked  the  most  ridiculous 
nonsense  when  she  got  like  that.  She  does 
not  know  to  this  day,  I  believe,  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Jones. 

Our  facts  are  few  enough  in  this  case,  but 
the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  them 
are  unmistakable.  Only  the  detail  is  missing 
for  a  reconstruction  of  Sophy's  life.  The 
main  issues  are  that  she  has  never  been 
married  and  has  not  been  virtuous.  And 
once  those  issues  had  been  clearly  realised, 
I  saw  that  I  might  have  deduced  them  from 
my  study  of  Sophy  herself,  if  I  had  not  idly 
accepted  her  as  being  in  the  "  Emma " 
class.  Mrs.  Jones  had  merely  aroused  my 
suspicions.  The  sight  of  Sophy  with  dissolved 
inhibitions  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
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I  have,  however,  good  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  Sophy  was  never  what  we  com- 
monly mean  by  a  "  street-walker."  To  set 
out  these  reasons  in  full  would  necessitate  a 
dull  and  lengthy  analysis  of  Mrs.  Jones's 
methods,  but  to  put  it  as  briefly  as  possible 
I  may  say  that  she  has  a  habit  of  dropping 
from  oratory,  now  and  then,  into  the  rather 
grudging  submission  of  evidence.  After  a 
high  passage  of  accusation  that  presents 
Sophy  as  infinitely  debased,  she  will  pull 
herself  up,  stare  defiantly,  and  name  a 
witness  to  some  comparatively  venial  failing 
of  which  the  accused  has  been  guilty  in 
the  past.  And  I  believe  that  these  references 
have  a  basis  of  truth  and  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  charge  is  due  to  the  lurid  imaginings 
of  Mrs.  Jones's  own  mind. 

As  a  girl,  Sophy  no  doubt  set  her  teeth 
bravely  into  the  apple  of  life  and  bit  hard. 
It  may  be  that  in  those  days  of  her  youth, 
the  taste  of  the  apple  was  to  her  liking. 
She  was,  I  imagine,  a  good-natured,  silly 
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girl;  with  the  same  high  voice  and  snickering 
laugh  that  she  has  now.  She  can,  as  we 
have  seen,  still  display  a  touch  of  elderly 
jauntiness,  can,  on  occasion,  be  stimulated 
to  dance.  Once  that  air  of  jauntiness  may 
have  suited  her  and  her  dancing  have  been 
attractive.  I  can  imagine  that  she  was 
pretty  in  her  pert  cockney  way,  as  a  young 
woman.  And  Mr.  Hopp^'s  photograph 
suggests  that  she  is  still  capable  of  biting  at 
the  apple  that  has  grown  mysteriously  harder 
'and  more  sour  with  the  passing  of  time.  But 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  defending  Sophy's 
present  reputation,  I  must  give  away  a 
secret:  she  did  not  actually  bite  the  apple 
of  the  photograph.  She  was  challenged  to 
do  it,  and  she  meant  to  do  it;  but  the  wince 
— like  "  Ma  Parker's  "  wince  when  she  sat 
down  to  take  off  her  boots — was  antici- 
patory; and  her  teeth  were  not  equal  to  the 
task.  She  must  have  had  courage  to  make 
the  attempt,  for  Sophy  knew  all  that  was 
to  be  known  about  apples. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  champion  Sophy.  I 
am  already  under  suspicion  for  my  treat- 
ment of  Franz  and  Mrs.  Carter.  But  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  in  this  world 
Sophy  Green  has  certainly  had  a  better 
time  than  Emma  Starling.  Emma  seems 
to  have  had  no  reward  and  to  have  paid  a 
very  heavy  penalty  for  her  respectability. 
She  has  been  a  virtuous,  good-hearted  woman 
all  her  life,  and  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned got  no  benefit  from  her  admirable 
qualities.  Rather  have  they  been  used  as 
the  instruments  of  her  martyrdom.  Sophy, 
we  will  admit,  has  not  prospered.  She  can 
look  forward  to  no  brighter  prospect  than 
the  old  age  pension.  She  may  have,  though 
I  don't  believe  she  has,  an  uneasy  con- 
science. But  she  has  only  herself  to  keep; 
she  does  not  live  in  perpetual  resignation 
before  a  brutal  husband;  and  she  has  not 
made  a  god  of  unhappiness.  Personally,  if 
I  were  condemned  to  the  hell  of  one  of  these 
two  lives  in  old  age,  I  should  prefer  Sophy's. 
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I  DO  not  know  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a 
coincidence,  that  the  only  characters  who 
appear  in  this  collection  without  any  sort 
of  disguise  were  both  bred  in  the  country  ? 

Emma  Starling,  it  is  true,  also  came  from 
the  country,  but  her  pseudonymity  was 
necessitated  solely  by  the  influences  of  her 
London  life.  Moreover,  Emma's  story  is 
less  her  own  that  her  husband's.  When  she 
married  him,  she  accepted  his  destiny.  I 
do  not  say  that  she  lost  her  individuality, 
though  it  suffered  some  kind  of  change.  It 
was  her  husband's  fate  that  she  had  to  share 
with  him,  not  his  attitude  towards  it.  But 
if  Emma  had  had  the  force  of  Josiah  Dean 
or  Mrs.  Bennett,  she  could  never  have 
accepted  the  destiny  of  another. 
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Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  remarkable  woman. 
She  was  born  early  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Victorian  era,  but  at  eighty-four  she  is  still 
a  caustic  critic  of  village  affairs.  She  has 
her  views  about  a  vicar's  duties,  and  is  not 
to  be  deceived  by  soft  words  nor  intimidated 
by  reproof.  But  she  accepts,  and  has  always 
accepted  without  question,  the  state  of  society 
in  which  she  has  had  continually  to  strive  for 
mere  existence.  The  individual's  responsi- 
bilities she  can  comprehend,  but  she  has 
never  doubted  the  intrinsic  Tightness  of 
"  things  as  they  are."  The  problem  of 
state  control  or  the  uninevitableness  of 
the  inevitable  order  are  beyond  her 
grasp. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  farm-labourer; 
and  the  years  of  her  childhood  must  have 
coincided  with  those  of  the  period  we  know 
as  the  "  hungry  forties."  That  particular 
phase  of  hungriness,  however,  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  towns,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
the  midland  labourer  was  much  affected 
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by  it.  We  need  not  in  any  case  seek  any 
peculiar  form  of  distress  to  explain  the 
finding  of  our  Mrs.  Bennett  in  Buckingham 
market,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  so,  standing 
in  the  row  of  young  girls  who  were  for  sale. 
That  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  At  the 
time  of  the  autumn  fair,  the  farmers  bought 
their  maids  of  all  work  for  the  year.  They 
paid  a  sum  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings 
to  the  parents,  and  took  the  child  into 
service  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  child  got 
her  keep.  No  one  complained,  but  the 
custom  dropped  out  of  fashion.  It  was  one 
of  the  survivals  of  medievalism  that 
disappeared  without  the  interference  of 
Parliament. 

By  the  age  of  sixteen,  however,  Mrs. 
Bennett  had  won  her  independence  and  was 
employed  as  general  in  a  farmhouse  at  a 
regular  wage  of  a  shilling  a  week.  A  year 
or  two  later  she  was  earning  eighteenpence, 
and  then  steadily  "  bettering  "  herself,  went 
into  service  as  cook  to  the  agent  of  the 
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landowner  on  whose  land  she  still  lives.  It 
was  here  that  she  met  John  Bennett  and 
romance. 

He  was,  she  tells  us,  a  very  handsome  man, 
but  delicate;  a  farm-labourer  earning  eleven 
shillings  a  week.  And  the  first  time  she 
saw  him  she  made  up  her  mind  that  this 
was  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry.  She 
leaves  one,  indeed,  with  the  impression  that 
she  would  have  overcome  greater  difficulties 
than  those  with  which  she  was  faced.  There 
were,  in  fact,  only  two  considerable  obstacles. 
The  first  was  that  he  was  walking  out  with 
another  girl;  and  when  he  had  been  diverted 
from  that  path  of  error,  there  remained  only 
the  opposition  of  his  mother,  who  hated  the 
thought  of  her  son  getting  married.  She 
must  have  been  a  doleful  old  lady,  for  her 
principal  argument  seems  to  have  been  her 
son's  uncertain  health;  and  she  tried  her 
best  to  break  off  the  engagement,  or,  at 
least,  postpone  the  wedding  by  enlarging 
on  the  tragedy  in  store  for  any  one  who 
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should  be  thoughtless  enough  to  marry 
him.  "  Ah!  you  won't  have  un  for  long/' 
Mrs.  Bennett  reports  her  as  saying,  to  which 
her  own  telling  reply  was,  "  Then  I'll  make 
the  most  of  un  while  I  got  un!  " 

And  get  him  she  did.  They  were  married 
when  she  was  twenty-seven,  and  John  two 
years  older.  She  was  then  earning  £12  a 
year  as  cook  to  the  agent,  and  her  marriage 
was  a  descent  in  the  economic  scale;  her 
husband's  eleven  shillings  a  week  with  two 
people  to  feed  out  of  it  being  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  her  own  keep  and  wage.  Their 
cottage,  in  which  John  Bennett  was  born 
and  in  which  his  widow  still  lives,  had  two 
rooms,  one  up  and  one  down.  The  rent  was 
a  shilling  a  week.  But  it  had  a  garden, 
quite  a  useful  strip  of  garden;  and  the  yield 
from  that  in  potatoes  alone,  afforded  a 
splendid  return  for  the  rent;  a  yield  that 
was  urgently  required  later  when  a  family 
of  six  girls  and  two  boys  came  to  increase 
their  responsibilities.  John  Bennett's  wage 
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never  rose  above   the  high-water   mark  of 
145.  a  week. 

I  can  imagine  a  disturbed  and  rather 
shocked  reminder  at  this  point  concerning 
the  capacity  of  the  cottage;  one  room  up 
and  one  down.  "  Surely,"  some  one  pro- 
tests, "  that  must  have  been  enlarged  ?  " 
It  was,  but  I  cannot  admit  the  "  must  have 
been."  Even  in  this  year  of  grace  1922, 
the  modest  might  be  shocked  by  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  the  country  labourer. 
But,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  our  Mrs. 
Bennett  had  (still  has)  a  way  with  her  when 
there  was  anything  to  be  done.  She  put  no 
trust  in  agents.  Had  she  not  been  the 
agent's  cook  ?  She  waited  her  opportunity 
and  waylaid  the  squire  himself  in  the  road, 
seized  his  attention  if  not  his  person,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  scandalous  cottage. 
True  to  her  principles  she  made  the  most 
of  un  while  she  had  got  un,  and  with  effect. 
The  squire  was  a  good  fellow — as  most  of 
us  are  when  we  are  actually  confronted  with 
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real  distress — and  the  cottage  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  scullery  and  another 
bedroom  over.  Also — Mrs.  Bennett  dwells 
on  this  as  the  crowning  triumph — an  altera- 
tion was  made  to  the  staircase  so  that  it  was 
entered  from  the  scullery  instead  of  from 
what  had  now  become  the  living-room. 

Even  so,  I  am  still  a  little  puzzled  as  to 
how  they  managed  with  that  limited  accom- 
modation. The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that 
the  cottage  was  never  called  upon  to  shelter 
the  whole  family  of  nine  persons  (one  boy 
died  in  infancy)  at  the  same  time.  The 
girls  went  out  to  service  at  ninepence  a  week, 
when  they  were  eleven  years  old — they  did 
not  go  to  the  Buckingham  slave  market — 
and  "  glad  enough  I  was,"  the  old  lady  says, 
E<  to  get  their  feet  under  some  one  else's 
table." 

We  must  admit  that  it  was  greatly  to  the 

mother's  credit  that  in  those  conditions  she 

lost  only  one  child  in  infancy.     She  has  a 

story  about  that,  attributing  the  misfortune 

T.F.L.  L 
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to  the  interference  of  the  vicar  of  that  day 
— he  afterwards  became  a  famous  dean. 
She  had  been  unusually  "  poorly  "  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  the  doctor  had 
empowered  her  to  draw  half  a  crown  from 
the  club.  And  the  vicar,  she  tells  us,  made 
himself  "  nasty  "  about  it.  Goodness  knows 
why,  unless  it  was  on  die  principle  of  seeing 
what  his  parishioners  were  doing  and  telling 
them  that  they  mustn't.  The  upshot  was 
that  Mrs.  Bennett  threw  the  discredited 
half-crown  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Vicar,  and 
refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
it.  She  had  an  independent  spirit  in  dealing 
with  individuals. 

No  doubt  the  defenders  of  the  glorious 
Victorian  era  will  point  out  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  fourteen  shillings  was 
considerably  greater  in  the  days  when  Mrs. 
Bennett's  children  were  young.  It  certainly 
was,  if  we  take  the  post-war  standard,  but 
even  when  we  have  made  that  allowance,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  family 
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was  provided  for.  We  know  that  she 
limited  her  consumption  of  coal  to  half  a 
hundredweight  per  week,  one  evidence  of 
the  strict  economy  she  practised,  when  we 
remember  that  the  cost  of  a  hundredweight 
of  coal  would  not  have  been  more  than 
tenpence  or  elevenpence.  Also,  she  has 
told  us  that  her  weekly  allowance  of  meat 
was  2  Ib.  of  stewing  steak;  and  she  saw 
that  her  husband  got  most  of  it.  He  was  the 
wage-earner,  and  his  strength  had  to  be 
maintained.  He  probably  averaged  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  working  hours  a  day, 
counting  the  time  he  had  to  put  in  on  his 
own  garden.  He  died  in  1897  of  pneumonia, 
and  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  assump- 
tion that  under-nourishment  was  the  deciding 
factor  against  him  in  his  struggle  for  life. 
Wherefore,  on  this  and  other  evidence,  we 
may  conclude  that  even  in  those  golden  days 
of  prosperity  the  life  of  a  farm  labourer  was 
not  all  beer  and  skittles ;  and  that  the  most 
drastic  economy  must  have  been  necessary 
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in  order  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 

the  children. 

After  she  became  a  widow,  Mrs.  Bennett 
opened  a  little  shop  in  her  living-room  and 
ran  it  for  about  ten  years,  in  which  time 
she  managed  to  save  £50.  She  gave  it  up 
when  her  eyesight  and  general  ability  began 
to  fail;  but  she  still  works  in  her  own  garden. 
With  her  old-age  pension,  her  garden,  her 
savings,  and  a  little  odd  money  she  gets  by 
selling  eggs  and  chickens,  she  is  no  nearer 
the  starvation  line,  now,  than  she  has  ever 
been. 

The  old  lady  is  not  exactly  popular  with 
the  villagers.  They  call  her  "  crafty,"  a 
word  that  in  their  usage  carries  no  implica- 
tion of  dishonesty.  A  "  crafty  "  person  to 
them  is  one  a  trifle  cleverer  than  themselves 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 
I  have  heard  them  use  the  same  expression 
in  connection  with  one  of  Mrs.  Bennett's 
married  daughters — a  woman  whom  we 
regard  with  the  greatest  admiration  for  her 
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thriftiness  and  her  really  wonderful  gift  of 
looking  ahead.  (In  the  course  of  the  match- 
shortage  of  1918,  we  were  more  than  once 
supplied  by  this  daughter  out  of  the  store 
she  had  been  laying  in  to  provide  for  a 
probable  emergency.  And,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  she  was  never  "  caught 
short,"  either  in  the  war  or  in  the  strikes 
that  followed  it.) 

Another  reason  why  old  Mrs.  Bennett  is 
not  so  popular  as  she  might  be,  is  that  she 
reverses  the  usual  village  habit,  speaking 
her  mind  to  her  neighbours'  faces  rather 
than  behind  their  backs.  She  is,  in  short, 
an  exception  in  her  class,  and  her  class  mis- 
trusts the  exceptions.  I  will  admit  that  she 
can  be  very  caustic  in  her  comments;  and 
I  fancy  that  the  late  vicar  of  the  parish  was 
a  little  afraid  of  her.  She  was  certainly  not 
afraid  of  him. 

As  a  last  illustration  of  one  side  of  her 
character,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a 
handsome  and  fruitful  pear-tree  in  her 
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garden,  a  pear-tree  with  a  history.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  one  of  her  married  daughters 
took  Mrs.  Bennett  to  London  for  the  day, 
and  for  a  treat  gave  her  a  pear,  her  favourite 
fruit.  The  pear  was  eaten  on  the  spot,  but 
she  saved  the  pips,  brought  them  home 
wrapped  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sowed  them 
in  her  garden.  The  pear-tree  is  the  result. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  woman  of  a  careful  habit. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  can  boast  of  being 
able  to  sit  under  the  pear  tree  they  have 
raised  from  seed. 

But  these  anecdotes  and  incidental  descrip- 
tions give  little  effect  of  the  old  lady's 
personality;  nor  am  I  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  convey  the  effect  of  her.  She  is  so  essen- 
tially an  individual  and  not  a  representative 
of  her  class.  She  appears,  for  example,  to 
be  almost  devoid  of  that  imaginative  senti- 
mentality that  makes  life  bearable  for  the 
poor.  She  has  never  been  afraid  to  face  the 
facts  of  her  existence,  nor  upon  occasion 
to  defy  them  by  her  shrewdness  and 
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capability.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
accepted  life  unquestioningly  at  the 
poverty  level.  She  never  criticised  the 
rights  of  her  landlord,  though  she  might 
criticise  the  character  of  the  individual  who 
exercised  them.  (She  has  known  three 
administrations,  as  she  came  to  the  parish 
under  the  rule  of  the  present  squire's 
grandfather.) 

And  it  may  be  that  even  if  she  had  been 
born  fifty  years  later,  she  would  not  have  had 
any  ambition  other  than  to  make  the  best 
of  what  she  had — a  principle  that  seems  to 
represent  her.  Nevertheless,  in  her  case 
that  principle  stood  for  something  more 
than  doing  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her.  So 
many  of  us  do  that  simply  because  it  is  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  difference,  I 
think,  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  had  no  par- 
ticular sense  of  "  duty "  as  we  generally 
understand  it,  certainly  not  of  the  "  slave 
morality  "  as  Nietzsche  defined  it.  Indeed, 
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since  the  days  when  she  stood  in  the  slave 
market  of  Buckingham  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
she  has  controlled  her  own  destiny..  Her 
fate  was  a  limited  one,  but  she  has  been  the 
mistress  of  it. 
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THE  story  of  a  man's  approach  to  the  writing 
of  an  essay  on  Sociology  might  also  serve 
as  the  story  of  his  life.  I  will  take  an  instance 
and  use  it  as  the  text  for  a  sermon  that  is 
less  a  sermon  than  a  defence;  though  I 
hope  that  the  conclusions  may  have  some 
practical  use  as  an  indication  of  how,  in  my 
opinion,  the  essential  problem  will  be  eventu- 
ally solved.  I  posit  a  vague  William,  almost 
any  William  will  do,  as  my  protagonist.  He 
is,  now,  a  useful,  hard-working  member  of 
various  boards  and  committees,  and  his 
definitive  essay  may  be  expected — shortly. 
His  present  appearance  is  that  of  a  staid, 
orderly  man  between  fifty  and  sixty;  with 
an  intent  expression  that  might  indicate 
either  scholarship  or  a  life  devoted  to  the 
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higher  employments  of  the  Civil  Service. 
In  his  youth  he  bore  a  striking  likeness  to  the 
young  man  in  gold-rimmed  spectacles  who 
delicately  rebuked  me  after  my  shocking 
paper  on  Franz.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  and  writes  grave 
articles  on  diverse  technical  aspects  of 
Sociology  for  the  learned  Reviews.  He  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  probably 
lives  at  Highgate. 

As  a  boy,  William  passed  very  rapidly 
through  the  primitive  stages  of  development. 
He  ceased  to  pull  the  cat's  tail  and  to  kill 
flies  at  an  unusually  early  age,  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  catapult  at  eleven,  and  at 
sixteen  was  already  beginning  to  show  an 
interest  in  what  was  later  to  prove  his  life's 
work.  At  that  time,  his  form-master  thought 
well  of  his  industry  and  praised  his  general 
behaviour,  but  had  no  hope  of  his  ability 
to  advertise  the  school  by  winning  a  scholar- 
ship. He  played  the  usual  games  solidly 
but  without  brilliance;  his  only  outstanding 
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gift  in  this  connection  being  his  reliability 
as  a  wicket-keeper,  a  gift  that  won  him  his 
place  in  the  school  eleven. 

He  went  up  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
without  a  scholarship,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  there  entered  the  second  stage  of  his 
career,  the  stage  of  revolt. 

This  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  lurid  word  to 
use  in  connection  with  William,  but  at 
nineteen  he  developed  certain  aspects  of 
Passion,  and  became  quite  definitely  a  revolu- 
tionist. Such  ability  as  he  had  was  mainly 
mathematical,  though  he  had  a  marked 
taste  for  history,  and  his  was  largely  an 
historical  and  mathematical  passion.  Never- 
theless it  led  him  into  strange  paths  such  as 
philosophical  agnosticism  and  a  radicalism 
that  for  nearly  a  week  spun  upon  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  that  falls  sheer  into  the  abyss 
of  anarchy,  before  he  reached  the  safe  and 
inevitable  (for  him)  shelter  of  the  Fabian 
Society. 

Something  very  interesting  must  have  been 
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happening  to  William  in  this  phase.  It  may 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  readjustment 
of  the  functions  of  his  endocrine  glands  ;  or 
it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
soul  that  he  had  temporarily  ceased  to  believe 
in.  But,  in  either  case,  he  passed  the  crisis 
of  the  precipitate  week  without  losing  his 
hold  on  what  he  has  since  convinced  himself 
to  be  the  firm  ground  of  solid  reality.  It 
is  just  possible  that  if  Fate  had  caught  him 
while  his  balance  was  still  uncertain,  he 
might  have  developed  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. For  five  or  six  days  he  must  have 
walked  the  streets  of  Cambridge  open  to 
any  infection.  But  as  luck  would  have  it,  he 
caught  nothing,  not  even  the  disease  that  has 
as  its  chief  symptom  a  longing  to  go  on  the 
stage. 

Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
after  the  crisis  was  past,  William  immediately 
settled  down  to  begin  the  logical,  statistical 
life  of  boards  and  committees  that  now 
absorbs  all  his  energies.  As  yet  his  capacity 
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for  that  life  was  potential  only.  He  had 
resisted  the  temptations  to  anarchy,  and 
was  for  ever  afterwards  proof  against  it. 
But  at  twenty  he  was  still  young  and  had 
youth's  beautiful  faith  in  panaceas.  He 
believed,  as  youth  always  has,  that  there  was 
an  answer  to  every  problem  if  you  were 
clever  enough  to  find  it.  He  was  still 
at  Cambridge  when  he  decided  to  find 
the  answer  to  certain  urgent  problems  in 
Sociology;  especially  that  presented  by  the 
condition  of  the  poor. 

When  he  had  taken  honours  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos — he  figured  among  the  Junior 
Optimes — he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
job  as  Master  on  the  Modern  Side  of  one  of 
our  more  enlightened  Public  Schools,  at  a 
commencing  salary  of  £120  a  year,  resident. 
He  stayed  there  for  five  years,  and  might 
have  been  there  now  if  his  father  had  not 
died  and  left  him  >T8oo  a  year.  By  that 
time  he  was  ripe  for  the  Fabian  Society. 
While  he  had  been  teaching  boys  the  elements 
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of  mathematics,  he  had  been  thinking  inter- 
mittently of  the  problem  of  the  submerged 
tenth.  When  freedom  came  to  him,  he 
decided  to  solve  that  problem. 

And  from  this  point  onward  we  are 
concerned  not  with  William's  material  con- 
dition, but  with  that  of  his  mind;  the  latter 
being  exquisitely  typical  while  the  former 
is  not.  For  although  we  find  William 
actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
economic  theory,  an  unusual  pursuit  in  a 
man  of  twenty-seven,  his  attitude  towards  it 
was  precisely  that  of  the  majority  of  earnest 
young  men  towards  some  ambition  or  another 
inasmuch  as  he  was  certain  of  eventually 
sighting  his  quarry.  Also,  he  began  in  a 
void.  If  he  had  had  genius,  he  might  have 
stayed  there. 

This  void  he  had,  being  a  young  man  of 
gifts,  rediscovered  for  himself.  From  the 
age  of  two  or  thereabouts  he  had  begun  to 
learn  that  certain  things  are  done — and 
others  are  not.  Some  of  these  things,  such 
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as  washing,  he  continued  to  do  throughout 
life.  The  grounds  for  the  practice  implied 
by  a  faith  in  other  mandates,  he  had  re- 
examined  when  he  first  went  to  Cambridge; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  re-examination  had 
found  himself,  mentally,  afloat  on  deep 
water.  For  example,  although  he  had  been 
properly  educated,  he  had,  as  I  have  shown, 
learnt  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Conservative  party.  And 
if  he  had  a  perfect  faith  in  his  ability  to 
discover  alternatives  quite  as  good,  he  could, 
until  that  discovery  were  made,  visualise  his 
problem  with  a  comparatively  unprejudiced 
mind. 

In  this  stage  of  his  mental  development, 
William  was  still  engaged  in  playing  skittles 
with  precedents.  Having  convinced  him- 
self that  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  repre- 
sented nothing  more  than  one  among  a 
great  number  of  creation  myths,  he  was 
inclined  to  seek  for  origins — not  only  of  the 

human  race  as  such,  but  also  of  its  theories 
T.F.L.  M 
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and  practice  in  various  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  society.  He  bowled,  for  example, 
what  was  in  his  own  opinion  a  very  successful 
ball  at  the  skittle  of  Roman  Law,  and  was 
temporarily  satisfied  that  if  that  foundation 
of  the  English  system  had  worked  decently 
well  in  some  respects  since  the  invasion  of 
Caesar,  this  was  no  reason  to  regard  the 
principles  of  Roman  Law  as  for  ever  sacro- 
sanct in  the  entirely  new  conditions  of 
Society  that  had  resulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  the  consequences  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Indeed,  he  had 
moments  long  after  his  recovery  from  the 
instant  dangers  of  the  precipitate  week,  in 
which  he  wondered  whether  the  shortest 
and  best  way  would  not  be  to  pull  down  every- 
thing and  rebuild  on  an  entirely  new  plan. 

William  bombinated  intermittently  in  this 
void  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
career  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  the  study 
of  which  science  seemed  to  him  at  times  as 
the  single  holdfast  in  his  slippery  cosmos. 
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But,  with  the  magnificent  optimism  of  the 
young,  he  felt  reasonably  certain  that  if  he 
could  but  make  his  point  of  view  perfectly 
clear,  every  one  must  immediately  join  him 
in  the  single  and  relatively  simple  act  of 
creation  by  which  chaos  would  be  converted 
into  order,  and  the  Year  One  of  Utopia 
be  inaugurated  to  the  sound  of  universal 
applause.  His  great  test  was  common 
sense.  It  was,  for  instance,  common  sense 
that  if  every  one  were  well-clothed  and  well- 
fed,  had  a  sufficiency  of  useful,  that  is 
productive,  work  to  do  and  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  or  his  garden,  every 
one  would  be  happy  and  contented.  When 
his  fellow-masters  disagreed  with  him — as 
all  but  one  of  them  did — he  put  it  down  to 
their  prejudice  and  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  put  his  point  of 
view  with  the  all-convincing  clearness  that 
he  hoped  one  day  to  attain.  Meanwhile  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  on  talking ;  and 
presently  he  hoped  to  write. 
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Then  came  the  >£8oo  a  year,  and  after  a 
three  months'  interval  spent  in  the  discovery 
of  Europe,  the  Fabian  Society. 

The  opening  of  the  new  period  was 
illuminated  by  the  delights  incidental  to 
meeting  men  and  women  who,  on  broad 
lines,  agreed  with  William's  own  views;  who 
turned  up  their  noses  at  tradition  and  prece- 
dent, and  were  hopefully  engaged  in  planning 
a  new  world.  William  had  known  that  such 
people  must  exist,  he  had  read  some  of 
their  writings,  but  it  was  very  wonderful  to 
meet  them  face  to  face,  to  be  able  to  ask  them 
questions.  He  felt  for  a  time  as  if  he  had 
come  out  into  a  new  and  more  exhilarating 
air.  Here,  points  of  view,  opinions,  judg- 
ments were  being  wonderfully  evolved  out 
of  living  minds ;  in  the  world  he  had  so 
recently  left  these  things  were  all  ready- 
made.  He  had  been  advised  by  his  fellow- 
masters  not  to  worry  his  head  about  the 
present  and  future  constitution  of  society. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  world  had  got 
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on  "  pretty  well  up  to  now,"  and  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  government  of  such 
trustworthy  people  as  the  Cecils  and  Arthur 
Balfour,  or  even,  at  a  pinch,  Lord  Rosebery. 
The  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the 
Fabians  and  that  of  his  colleagues  was 
comparable  to  that  between  having  a  suit 
made  to  measure  and  buying  "  reach-me- 
downs." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  under  the  guidance 
of  this  new  and  wonderful  society  that 
William  found  the  true  source  of  disillusion- 
ment, a  source  that  might  for  ever  have  been 
hidden  from  him  if  he  had  remained  in  the 
world  of  the  ready-made. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  when  William  came  into  his  patrimony, 
he  was  almost  a  "  Gawdsaker."1  He  was  hot 
with  the  bright  and  powerful  enthusiasm  that 
likes  to  get  things  done,  to  see  results  while 

1"'My  dear!'  cried  Marjorie  .  .  .  'What  is  a  Gawdsaker?' 

'Oh!'    said    Trafford,    'haven't   you    heard   that    before? 

He's  the  person  that  gets  excited  by  any  deliberate  discussion 

and  gets  up  aringing  his  hands  and  screaming,  "For  Gawd's 

sake,  let's  do  something,  now\  " 

Marriage :   by  H.  G.  WELLS. 
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it  is  yet  day.  And  when  he  joined  the 
Fabians  he  had  inevitably  to  discover  that 
his  fervour  must  be,  if  not  suppressed,  at 
least  redirected.  That  sort  of  thing  had 
been  tried — as  many  times  as  there  had  been 
generations  of  mankind  since  the  first  youth 
had  rebelled  against  the  ordinances  of  the 
old  man  of  the  tribe.  In  place  of  theories, 
William  was  presently  confronted  with 
statistics.  A  sound  Sociology,  it  appeared, 
must  be  founded  on  the  study  of  certain 
sciences.  History,  for  instance,  could  not 
be  excluded,  however  tainted  with  the  odour 
of  precedent.  History  might  be  studied 
with  the  open  mind  and  in  new  aspects. 
Hallam,  Macaulay,  Green,  Froude,  Hume, 
and  so  on,  might  be  reread  in  the  light 
afforded  by  Thorold- Rogers;  (this  was  some- 
where about  1896 — the  Hammonds  came 
later) — and  would  be  found  to  contain 
valuable  data  that  could  not  be  neglected. 
Then  there  was  the  "  New "'  Psychology, 
experimental  stuff  that  might  lead  anywhere. 
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And,  above  all,  there  were  reports,  inquiries, 
blue-books,  the  Fabians'  own  tracts,  and 
more  and  more  and  more  statistics. 

Within  six  months,  William  had  begun 
to  take  hold.  Slowly  a  veil  began  to  form 
about  the  void  and  to  limit  him  within 
more  or  less  definite  confines.  Then  he 
took  to  wearing  spectacles  and  the  horizon 
became  visible.  After  a  little  time  the  veil 
ceased  to  be  a  veil  and  became  an  enclosure 
that  year  by  year  decreased  in  size. 

He  learnt  quite  early  that  enthusiasm  was 
a  valuable  instrument  that  had  to  be  em- 
ployed for  a  particular  use,  and  must  not 
be  dissipated  in  bombinating.  Sociology, 
like  other  sciences,  must  be  organised;  and 
if  he  wanted  to  help  in  the  rebuilding,  he 
had  better  choose  a  speciality  and  specialise 
— his  mathematical  ability  pointed  to  the 
comparison  and  formulation  of  statistics.  He 
had  to  realise,  in  fact,  that  if  he  was  not 
an  inspired  architect  he  might  make  a 
reasonably  good  bricklayer ;  and  that  even 
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one  brick  well  and    truly  laid  might  be  a 

monument  sufficient  for  a  life's  work. 

So  William  chose  a  speciality,  and  forgot 
that  there  had  ever  been  a  real  precipice, 
labelling  it,  with  a  carefulness  for  labels 
that  steadily  increased  with  his  years,  a 
vagary  of  youth.  His  lonely  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  had  been  organised.  He  had 
become  one  of  a  party,  and  the  goal  of  its 
search  was  fully  described.  The  magic  was 
gone  and  he  never  missed  it.  Nor  did  he 
ever  realise  that  he  had  done  no  more  than 
exchange  one  department  of  ready-made 
views  for  another. 

Now,  when  we  set  out  on  this  inquiry 
our  main  objects  were  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  happened  to  William's  mind  and  how 
far  the  process  could  be  described  as  typical; 
and  after  this  glimpse  of  his  mental  history 
we  are  in  a  position  to  make  certain  state- 
ments. We  have  seen,  in  the  first  place, 
that  William  had  not  a  first-rate  intelligence, 
and  is  in  this  respect  typical  of  the  great 
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mass  of  humanity.  In  the  second  place,  we 
can  safely  infer  that  William  is  representative 
of  his  species  in  wanting  an  anchor.  Some 
people  choose  a  religion,  some  a  form  of 
scholarship,  others  find  sufficient  pre-occupa- 
tion  in  developing  a  business  or  following 
a  profession.  I  have  known  men  confined 
by  the  practice  of  literary  criticism.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  each  must  have  a  com- 
prehensible little  cosmos  of  his  own,  within 
which  he  can  be  quite  sure  of  his  ground. 
It  is  as  if  we  deliberately  chose  to  shut  our- 
selves within  the  four  walls  of  a  particular 
house  or  even  of  a  particular  room  in  that 
house ;  and  as  we  grow  older  the  very 
windows  are  closely  curtained  lest  we  should 
be  reminded  that  there  is  the  suggestion  of 
another  and  different  world  outside.  Some- 
times the  occupant  builds  himself  into  his 
own  cell;  becoming  so  determined  to  prove 
that  the  content  of  it  is  the  ultimate  and  only 
reality,  that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  until  he 
has  blocked  out  all  sight  and  sound  of  the 
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contradictory  impressions  which  may  reach 
him  from  the  outer  world.  These,  however, 
are  few.  They  are  those  with  a  theory. 
Nietzsche,  for  example,  bricked  himself  in 
to  the  miniature  cosmos  of  his  own  theory 
— and  Tolstoy.  In  their  cases  no  alternative 
appeared  possible.  The  first  was  a  religious 
ascetic  who  preached  the  gospel  of  Dionysius; 
the  second  a  Dionysian  who  preached  asceti- 
cism. If  either  had  left  himself  a  loophole, 
something  might  have  escaped. 

Our  Williams  do  not  need  to  go  so  far  as 
that,  but  their  little  houses  are  fairly  proof 
against  invasion  by  the  alien  idea.  They 
have  to  be.  Once  you  get  an  alien  idea 
into  the  house  it  is  all  up  with  your  peace 
of  mind,  with  your  belief  in  the  abiding 
reality  of  your  private,  or  class,  or  sectarian 
cosmos. 

And  something  of  this  sort  it  is  that  I 
claim  to  have  happened  to  William's  mind. 
Also,  I  submit  that  it  is  what  happens  to 
most  of  us.  When  we  come  to  years  of 
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discretion — a  stage  in  life  that  some  of  us 
reach  at  seventeen  and  the  majority  between 
thirty  and  forty — we  grow  tired  of  the  free 
life  and  seek  security  in  a  theory  and  an 
environment.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  hereditary 
habit  transmitted  by  our  poriferal  ancestors, 
which  after  a  brief  independent  life  in  the 
larval  stage  take  root  on  a  rock,  and  stay 
there  till  they  die. 

William's  rock  was  a  theory  of  State 
Socialism,  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
choosing  it  as  a  platform.  Indeed,  why 
should  we  blame  any  one  for  choosing  a 
platform  that  happens  to  suit  them  ?  The 
moment  that  we  do  that,  we  are  convicted 
of  having  taken  root  ourselves;  and  it 
should  be  obvious,  though  it  certainly  appears 
not  to  be,  that  one  rock  is  fairly  like  another. 
Before  we  come  to  that  question,  however,  I 
must  finish  with  William;  and  I  will  try  to 
present  his  limitations  without  prejudice. 

The  trouble  is  that  he  has  made  a  kind  of 
religion  of  the  Webbs's  idea  of  Socialism, 
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just  as  another  man  may  make  a  religion  of 
Egyptology,  or  the  way  things  are  done  in 
the  Army,  or  a  collection  of  postage-stamps. 
He  is  therefore  pre-occupied  with  questions 
of  detail  (or  dogma),  which,  although  they 
are  all  relevant  to  the  embracing  theory, 
prevent  him  from  ever  getting  a  sight  of  that 
theory  from  a  detached  standpoint.  He 
sees  his  circle  always  from  a  point  within 
the  circumference,  and  if  you  attack  his 
circle  he  diligently  crawls  to  the  point  which 
he  supposes  to  be  attacked  and  conclusively 
proves  that  there  is  no  gap  in  the  perimeter 
— there  is  no  gap  for  him ;  if  there  were 
he  might  one  day  crawl  through  it,  by 
accident.  And  what  he  cannot  realise  is 
that  his  circle  is  not  the  cosmos.  Within  it 
certain  laws  are  valid,  and  he  cannot  con- 
ceive that  within  another  circle  his  laws  might 
be  invalid;  much  less  that  all  the  laws  of  all 
the  circles  though  they  contradict  each  other 
are  possibly  only  generalised  aspects  of  the 
inclusive  law  he  once  sought  in  the  void. 
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You  will  understand  an  aspect  of  William's 
limitations  if  you  have  ever  heard  two 
season-ticket  holders  arguing  politics  in  the 
train — or  attended  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  I  mention  two  instances  only, 
as  being  familiar  and  typical.  A  makes  a 
statement  that  is  perfectly  logical  and  con- 
sistent if  you  grant  his  premises.  B  then 
attempts  to  refute  this  by  making  another 
statement  equally  logical  but  founded  upon 
an  entirely  new  set  of  premises.  And  so 
the  game  goes  on  rather  like  a  game  of 
cards  in  which  there  are  no  trumps  and  each 
man  holds  a  different  suit.  The  chances 
against  arriving  at  any  conclusion  are  any- 
thing you  like.  Imagine,  for  example,  an 
argument  between  William  and  almost  any 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Club  !  The 
instance  is  a  gross  one,  but  I  maintain  that 
very,  very  few  even  of  our  greatest  thinkers 
are  free  from  the  limitations  that  encompass 
our  Williams.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
size  of  the  circle.  The  greater  the  man — 
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and  the  standard  of  greatness  assumed  is 
not  necessarily  the  common  measure — the 
larger  the  number  of  smaller  circles  that  he 
can  include  within  the  sweep  of  his  relatively 
splendid  circumference. 


I  chose  William  because  the  main  purpose 
of  this  essay  is  related  to  Sociology,  but  I 
hope  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  is, 
in  this  connection,  nothing  more  than  a 
standard  of  reference.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  the  Fabian  propaganda  will  be  able 
without  the  least  difficulty  to  view  the  general 
collectivist  proposition  from  William's  point 
of  view.  Within  that  circle,  all  propositions 
are  true  in  relation  to  the  facts,  which  are 
selected  as  being  proper  to  the  environment. 
The  facts  that  do  not  square  with  the  proposi- 
tions are  put  on  one  side,  usually  the  far 
side  of  the  ring  fence,  a  limbo  in  which 
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they  soon  cease  to  exist  for  those  who  live 
within  the  circle. 

But  what  I  have  to  say  now,  before  we 
return  to  a  particular  application,  must  not 
be  taken  as  applied  only  to  Sociology;  for 
it  has,  I  believe,  the  widest  possible  signifi- 
cance, even  to  the  workers  in  the  field  of 
sciences. 

The  ingenious  reader  will  already  have 
guessed  that  I  have  been  working  my  way 
towards  some  application  of  what  we  know 
as  the  mathematical  theory  of  relativity, 
to  our  mental  processes  and  general  beliefs; 
and  I  will  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  declare 
myself.  We  have  recently  been  taught,  and 
we  shall  presently  accept  as  a  commonplace 
the  essential  point  of  departure  of  the 
Einstein  Theory,  which  is  that  the  movement 
of  a  body  can  only  be  measured  in  relation 
to  some  arbitrary  standard  of  reference. 
(It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  diligent 
universe  of  ours  all  bodies  are  in  motion.) 
So  long  as  we  confine  our  observations  to 
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the  movement  of  bodies  in  relation  to  the 
hypothetically  fixed  standards  of  this  par- 
ticular planet,  no  great  difficulty  arises. 
We  live  on  the  surface  of  an  oblate  spheroid; 
we  can  assume  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  the 
curve  and  call  it  a  horizontal,  and  any  line 
at  right  angles  to  it,  a  perpendicular;  and 
from  that  basis  we  can  get  a  comprehensible 
three-dimensional  frame  of  reference  from 
which  to  construct  a  Euclidean  geometry. 
It  is  true  that  this  lands  us  in  various  diffi- 
culties, as  any  one  knows  who  has  tried  to 
explain  the  simple  words  "  up  "  and  "  down'' 
to  a  child  who  asks  whether  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth  really  walk  on 
their  heads.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
season-ticket  holders,  our  arguments  are 
perfectly  valid,  so  long  as  our  premises  are 
not  disputed.  And,  in  this  case,  no  one 
before  Einstein  seriously  questioned  the 
premises. 

Our  troubles  begin  when  we  permit  our 
imagination  to  forsake  the  familiar  standpoint 
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and  range  beyond  the  solar  system— or 
better  still  beyond  that  universe  which 
astronomers  now  tell  us  may  appear  as 
nothing  more  than  a  spiral  nebula  when 
seen  from  a  point  in  the  satellite  of  one  of 
the  millions  of  suns  that  go  to  make  the 
illusion  of  any  one  of  the  hundred  other 
nebulas.  From  the  new  standpoint — I  beg 
the  use  of  the  word  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
— that  is  to  say  from  the  void  of  space,  the 
little  foot  rule  that  was  so  useful  within  the 
limited  circle  of  earthly  experience  has  lost 
all  value.  The  observer — another  spatial 
word  that  should  be  discarded  if  there  were 
any  other — may  picture  himself  as  infinitely 
small  or  infinitely  great,  or  both  at  once; 
eliminating  time  and  space  in  the  process. 
We  are,  as  it  were,  alone  with  the  absolute, 
at  the  existence  of  which  we  can  guess 
although  so  long  as  we  walk  the  surface  of 
the  earth  we  can  never  know  it.  And  so 
long  as  we  remain  in  that  company  the 
Euclidean  geometry  has  only  a  relative 
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validity.  We  must  discard  all  those  pre- 
conceptions that  have  been  forced  upon  us 
by  our  three-dimensional  experience  in  the 
environment  of  matter,  and  try  to  grasp 
the  possibility  of  certain  over-riding  values 
that  must  be  equally  true  whether  we  are 
alone  with  the  absolute  or  confined  within 
the  tiny  limits  of  the  solar  system. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  higher  geometry 
— if  I  may  so  call  it — is  certainly  not  less 
true  of  the  higher  thought.  Ever  since  man 
was  able  to  express  his  thought  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  search  for  the  absolute,  and 
has  found  not  one  but  many.  Indeed,  most 
of  us  find  one  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  or 
accept  one  that  has  been  found  for  us.  And 
many  of  our  troubles  arise  from  our  certainty 
that  our  particular  little  absolute  is  the  only 
true  one  and  that  every  one  ought  to  accept 
it.  Hence  we  get  missionaries,  religious 
wars,  ethical  standards,  the  rules  of  good 
society,  capital  punishment,  the  doctrine 
of  permeation,  the  Constitutional  Club, 
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politics  in  general,  patriotism,  and,  in  brief, 
all  that  comes  from  the  holding  of  opinions 
with  that  strength  of  conviction  which  makes 
us  wonder  how  Jones  can  be  such  an  infernal 
fool  as  not  to  agree  with  us.  Also,  we  get 
the  phrase,  chlrruzra  bombinans  in  vacua, 
which  was  an  uneasy  criticism  many  centuries 
before  his  birth  of  the  theory  of  Einstein. 
If  he  had  made  a  religious  instead  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration  of  that  theory 
he  would  probably  have  been  mobbed. 
Fortunately  for  us,  he  chose  the  firmer 
ground. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the 
question  of  the  proliferation  of  absolutes; 
which  we  may  picture  as  occupying  the 
centres  of  those  circles  that  have  been  vaguely 
indicated  above.  Some  of  those  circles 
intersect  of  course,  and  some  of  them  are 
subsidiary  to  a  larger  enclosure,  but  we 
need  not  complicate  our  figure  more  than 
is  necessary  to  prove  it  a  reasonable  working 
analogue.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
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probability  that  although  these  "  absolutes  " 
may  have  a  certain  validity  within  their  own 
boundaries,  they  are,  in  fact,  only  relative 
absolutes. 

This  suggestion  will,  I  know,  be  indig- 
nantly refused  by  all  the  readers  of  this 
essay.  It  is,  I  admit,  hard  lines  on  a  man 
who  has  found  peace  of  mind  in  his  theory  of 
life  to  be  told  that  there  are  other  theories 
which  although  incompatible  with  his  own 
are  equally  true  within  their  own  limitations. 
It  is  harder  still  to  expect  him  to  believe 
that  no  inclusive  human  theory  of  life  can 
have  a  universal  validity.  Nevertheless,  if 
I  can  make  but  one  convert  to  my  Relativist 
philosophy,  I  shall  be  content.  The  main 
principle  is  implicit  in  what  I  have  written; 
the  detail  will  bear  considerable  elaboration. 

Now,  after  this  brief,  explanatory  paren- 
thesis we  may  return  to  Sociology. 
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Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
validity  of  the  "  absolute  "  that  rules  the 
circle  within  which  are  included  the  theories 
of  State  Socialism.  It  will  be  evident  that 
many  of  these  theories  are  not  consonant 
one  with  another  and  may  be  mutually 
exclusive,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  argu- 
ment we  may  disregard  this  if  we  can  find 
a  single  motive  as  a  primary  for  our  various 
satellites.  The  Euclidean  geometry  would 
almost  certainly  have  a  validity  on  Mars, 
although  Mars  might  be  an  impossible  place 
for  humanity  to  live  in. 

This  motive  we  shall  find  not  in  any 
economic  theory,  which  is  obviously  sub- 
sidiary, but  in  the  implications  of  the  Com- 
mandment: "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  From  the  effects  of  that  com- 
mandment we  can  trace  two  main  lines  of 
development. 
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The  first  embraces  all  forms  of  altruism 
and  has  been  largely  manifested  in  the 
principles  of  various  religions,  and  especi- 
ally the  Christian  religion.  This  line  of 
development,  although  it  has  its  practical 
side,  is  mainly  theoretical.  Altruism  if 
carried  to  its  logical  limit  defeats  its  own 
object.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  conceive  a 
world  in  which  every  member  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  good  of  another;  for,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  showed,  this  would  result 
in  a  mere  reversal  of  values  without  any 
corresponding  effect — much  as  if  in  a  country 
in  which  an  equal  number  of  bronze  and 
gold  coins  were  in  circulation,  the  com- 
munity sought  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty  by  calling  the  pennies  sovereigns; 
and  the  sovereigns,  pennies.  In  practice, 
we  must  admit  that  the  principles  of  altruism 
have  had  considerable  influence — as  we  should 
expect  in  a  world  that  was  never  likely  to 
provide  an  excess  of  converts.  But  it  was, 
in  part,  due  to  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
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realisation  that  the  gospel  of  altruism  would 
finally  defeat  itself,  that  it  has  within  the 
last  hundred  years  or  so  given  place,  as  a 
practical  expedient,  to  the  second  line  of 
development,  namely,  the  theory  of  an 
economic  socialism. 

Now,  whether  any  theory  of  economic 
socialism  ostensibly  includes  or  not  the 
altruistic  principle,  it  must  derive  from  the 
motive  of  the  commandment  I  postulated 
as  being  the  centre  of  this  particular  circle. 
Any  considerable  theory  of  Socialism  must 
have  a  collectivist  basis,  and  be  framed  to 
provide  for  the  greatest  possible  equality, 
comfort,  and,  ultimately,  happiness  for  the 
greatest  possible  number.  It  is  true  that  in 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  in  which  the  practical 
demonstration  has  been  made,  one,  or  more, 
classes  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  been  driven  into  revolution 
by  misgovernment.  The  second  Russian 
revolution  of  1917,  for  example,  though 
inspired  by  the  fundamentally  altruistic 
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Marxian  doctrine,  began  by  a  war  against 
the  ruling  classes  and  the  bourgeoisie.  But 
the  aim  of  Bolshevism,  or  of  any  other  form 
of  Socialism,  must  be  the  establishment  of  a 
relative  equality ;  and  the  denial  of  the 
essential  principle  at  the  outset  has  been  in 
the  past  imposed  by  the  necessity  for  using 
force. 

The  Fabian  propaganda  provides  a  better 
illustration  than  Bolshevism,  since  it  has 
never  advocated  the  recourse  to  arms.  It 
is  essentially  evolutionary  in  its  theory, 
the  natural  development  of  Parliamentary 
government.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  substitute 
State  for  private  ownership,  as  a  preliminary 
means  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
equality.  And  thus  reduced  to  its  elements, 
the  principle  of  the  Fabian  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  capitalism  seems  to  me  above  criticism. 
The  difficulties  begin  when  we  come  down, 
as  William  did,  to  the  consideration  of  details. 

Meanwhile  we  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  can  boldly  include  all  the  modern 
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theories  of  Collectivism  or  Communism  within 
the  system  revolving  round  the  conception 
that  every  man  has  a  duty  towards  his 
neighbour  ?  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can.  Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration, 
consider  what  is  implied  by  the  antithesis 
of  Collectivism,  which  can  only  be  Indi- 
vidualism, whether  represented  in  the  ex- 
treme case  by  Nietzche's  Superman,  or  as 
we  commonly  observe  it  by  a  comparatively 
small  group  working  for  their  combined 
interests  against  the  mass  of  docile  humanity. 
In  either  case  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Individualism  stands  for  the  rule  of  a  tiny 
minority  which  may  or  may  not  serve  the 
public  interest,  but  has  as  its  ultimate  criterion 
of  success  the  matter  of  its  own  benefit. 
Per  contra,  in  any  forms  of  Collectivism,  the 
essential  gospel  must  be  founded  on  the 
principle  of  equal  rights,  and  service  ("  from 
each  according  to  his  ability  ;  to  each 
according  to  his  need  "),  and  this  not  as  an 
opportunist  but  as  a  fundamental  doctrine, 
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without  which  the  letter  of  the  proposed 
reform  would  be  meaningless.  Individualism 
states  the  proposition  that  the  mass  of 
humanity  is  incapable  of  self-government  and 
must  be  ruled  by  the  few,  though  the  few 
may  adopt  the  device  of  democracy.  Col- 
lectivism states  the  proposition  that  humanity 
must  rule  itself  whether  through  the  inter- 
vention of  elected  officials  forming  a  central 
bureau  or  by  access  to  a  system  of  local 
councils.  In  either  case  what  is  intended  is 
government  of,  by  and  for  the  people. 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental 
difference  between  Individualism  and  Col- 
lectivism is  the  difference  between  the  denial 
and  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  claim 
of  our  neighbour  to  equal  rights  with  our- 
selves. And  if  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
claim  is  not  founded  on  an  ethical  standard, 
it  is  futile,  since  very  few  people  honestly 
believe  that  their  neighbours  are  their  own 
equals. 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt,  for  the  purposes 
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of  delimitation,  within  a  more  or  less  defin- 
able circle,  with  the  two  main  schools  of 
sociological  thought ;  but  before  I  proceed 
to  state  our  relativist  position  with  regard 
to  them  I  must  at  least  touch  upon  a  third 
school,  the  perimeter  of  which  intersects 
the  collectivist  circle.  In  this  third  system 
we  cannot  assume  the  eleventh  commandment 
as  being  the  primary  around  which  the 
satellites  revolve.  In  effect,  it  seems  to  have 
borrowed  a  satellite  from  a  neighbouring 
system  and  set  it  up  as  a  primary;  this 
promoted  satellite  being  the  right  of  the 
worker  to  the  full  profit  of  his  labour.  On 
the  face  of  it  this  Marxian  doctrine  appears 
perfectly  just,  but  unfortunately  in  its  elabora- 
tion it  has  come  to  imply  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  workman; 
and  the  preaching  of  a  class-war.  We  see 
one  aspect  of  the  principles  adopted  by 
members  of  this  circle  in  Syndicalism  and 
the  politics  of  the  Labour  Left;  and  have 
had  a  practical  exposition  of  its  possible 
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methods  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky;  although, 
as  I  have  said,  Lenin's  true  ambition  was 
towards  a  sound  Collectivism.  But  if  the 
movements  and  opinions  of  the  third  circle 
have  attracted  attention  in  the  course  of  the 
past  few  years,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  pure 
Fabianism,  I  need  not  analyse  them  in  this 
place.  Philosophically,  the  advocates  of  a 
class-war  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  that  these  postulates 
of  mine  with  regard  to  the  three  circles  are 
anything  more  than  postulates.  If  I  were 
to  attempt  inclusive  categories,  I  should 
inevitably  fall  into  the  pit;  for  it  is  the  fate 
of  the  diggers  of  pits  to  become  surrounded, 
just  as  it  is  the  fate  of  the  builders  of  en- 
closures to  become  enclosed.  And  I  will 
admit  no  disciple  to  the  ranks  of  the  Rela- 
tivists unless  he  can  bombinate  in  the  void. 
He  may  return  to  earth  to  record  his  formula, 
but  it  must  be  conceived  in  the  empyrean, 
free  from  the  distractions  imposed  by  a 
hypothetically,  three-dimensional  world  of 
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matter.  In  other  words,  the  Relativist 
has,  as  far  as  possible,  to  clear  his  mind 
of  those  prejudices,  rules,  and  ready-made 
formulas  that  are  our  common  inheritance. 

And,  shocking  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  we  must  as  a  preliminary  abandon 
those  important  categories  of  "  right  "  and 
"  wrong/'  or  "  good  and  evil  "  ;  which 
cannot  possibly  have  any  but  a  relative 
validity.  In  our  void,  good  and  evil  as  we 
know  them  become  meaningless.  Of  the 
ten  commandments  there  is  only  one  that 
can  be  regarded  as  having  other  than  a 
spatial  and  temporal  value,  namely,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  And  since 
in  the  void  we  temporarily  become  God, 
this  mandate  may  be  translated  for  the  time 
being,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thyself,"  a  com- 
mandment that  most  people  find  it  difficult 
to  break,  although  their  manner  of  keeping 
it  is  exhibited  in  strange  and  various  forms. 

Thus,  in  our  detachment  from  matter, 
the  whole  problem  of  good  and  evil  is 
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wonderfully  simplified.  The  theologians, 
for  example,  have  for  centuries  puzzled  and 
argued  over  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
evil.  But  once  it  becomes  clear  to  us  that 
evil  is  only  relative,  the  difficulty  disappears. 
In  the  three-dimensional  world,  "  evil  "  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  negation  of 
good  ;  and  has,  therefore,  the  same  source 
of  origin.  A  vice  is  the  denial  of  the  corre- 
sponding virtue,  and  neither  is  a  true 
"  absolute."  It  would  seem  that  one  could 
not  exist  without  the  other;  that  evil  is  no 
more  than  the  absence  of  good,  as  darkness 
is  the  absence  of  light.  This  statement, 
however,  leaves  one  problem  unresolved, 
inasmuch  as  it  assumes  good  and  light  as 
positives  or  dynamical,  a  speculation  that 
would  lead  us  further  than  we  need  go  in 
this  essay. 

Now,  if  we  are  satisfied  as  to  this  primary 
assumption  with  regard  to  good  and  evil, 
we  may  descend  again  to  the  limitations  of 
earth  and  try  to  state  our  formula. 
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Our  first  essay  is  necessarily  pragmatic. 
Having  abandoned  our  absolutes,  we  have 
to  decide  the  relative  uses  of  good  and  evil. 
At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  we  should  decide 
that  the  balance  was  all  in  favour  of  the  good, 
but  though  the  consensus  of  opinion  may 
be  on  that  side,  the  detached  observer  will 
find  powerful  arguments  on  the  other.  Let 
us  take  as  an  instance  the  most  dramatic 
and  least  disputed  of  the  commandments, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill " — watered  down  in  the 
Prayer  Book  version  to  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder/'  a  word  much  harder  to  define — 
and  we  shall  find  that  quite  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  civilised  peoples  advocates  the 
use  of  killing  in  some  connection  or  an- 
other. 

The  flagrant  instance,  of  course,  is  that 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  wars,  a  category  that  may  be 
extended  to  cover  all  those  who  can  defend 
the  principle  of  war  on  some  ground  or 
another.  According  to  the  consensus  of 
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opinion,1  it  is  regarded  as  "  evil  "  to  kill, 
but  we  see  that  the  uses  of  killing  may  in 
the  same  opinion  be  so  beneficial — though 
it  be  only  in  defence  of  virtue — as  to  justify 
the  practice.  Another  instance  is  that  of 
the  revolutionists  who  see  no  way  to  the 
attainment  of  their  ideal  other  than  by 
violence.  Again,  we  have  the  advocates 
of  capital  punishment;  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  men  who  live  by  "  rigging  " 
or  "  cornering "  the  markets  are  directly 
responsible  for  many  deaths.  It  is  even 
legal  in  certain  circumstances  for  one 
human  being  to  kill  another,  for  in  Great 
Britain  the  householder  may  shoot  a  burglar 
at  sight,  without  too  close  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  intruder  is  actually 
armed. 

Nor  is  this  advocacy  confined  to  the  sixth 
commandment.  The  seventh  is  admittedly 
open  to  various  interpretations,  but  while, 

1  In  the  three-dimensional  world  to  which  we  have  now 
returned,  the  consensus  of  opinion  alone  can  be  our  only  test 
of  good  and  evil. 
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according  to  the  commonly  accepted  defini- 
tion in  England,  the  principle  of  morganatic 
marriages  is  adulterous,  the  practice  has 
uses  that  incline  us  to  tolerate  it.  (I  need 
not  adduce  more  than  a  single  instance, 
others  will  suggest  themselves,  such  as  the 
fact  that  although  divorce  is  adulterous 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  opinion,  it 
may  be  permitted  in  certain  cases.)  Then, 
robbery  in  some  form  or  another  is  regarded 
as  strictly  legal,  indeed  our  conception  of 
a  thief  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  steal  because  they  are  in 
want ;  the  bearing  of  false  witness  is  the 
common  practice  of  all  governments ;  and 
if  covetousness  were  punishable  by  law  we 
should  all  be  in  prison. 

These  instances  are  just  a  casual  selection 
from  among  a  host  of  others  that  occur  to 
me,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in 
the  most  civilised  countries  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  a  majority  advocating  the  value 
of  "  evil  "  in  particular  circumstances.  The 
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essential  seems  to  be  that  in  most  cases  the 
individual  must  not  act  without  a  mandate, 
or  in  other  words  that  the  use  of  evil, 
although  frequently  beneficial,  must  first 
be  approved  by  some  committee  or  by 
Parliament,  or  by  general  acclamation. 

The  practice  of  virtue,  however,  is  the 
individual's  prerogative,  and  is  only  punish- 
able when  it  conflicts  too  markedly  with  the 
common  usage.  A  man  may  give  away 
his  property  without  let  or  hindrance — 
though  he  is  liable  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  commission  in  lunacy  by  his  next  of 
kin — but  he  must  not  steal  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  feed  his  children,  however  great  their 
need.  Also,  it  may  be  noted  that  occasion- 
ally the  common  virtues  go  out  of  fashion. 
Thus,  although  the  sincere  profession  of 
humaneness  may  be  deemed  creditable  in 
times  of  peace,  a  man  may  be  imprisoned  for 
carrying  this  profession  into  practice  in 
times  of  war. 

This  cursory  examination  of  the  pragmatical 
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values  of  "  good  "  and  "  evil  "  is  necessarily 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  and 
familiar  examples,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  except  for  a  few  fanatics, 
mankind  has  no  real  regard  for  right  and 
wrong  as  absolutes ;  and  until  they  can  be 
more  clearly  defined  it  is  as  well  that  this 
should  be  so.  (The  Church,  of  course,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  authority  in  this 
matter,  but  its  policy  has  been  just  as  oppor- 
tunist as  that  of  any  other  body;  and  has, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  been  confined  to 
the  inculcation  of  an  arbitrary  dogma  full 
of  inherent  contradictions.) 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  sociological 
problems  that  are  the  essential  theme  of  this 
essay,  should  now  be  fairly  evident.  On 
our  return  from  the  void,  we  were  able 
before  our  senses  were  dulled  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  daily  life,  to  make  certain  discrimina- 
tions. The  first  of  these  was  that  the  theory 
of  Collectivism  was  founded  on  a  definite 
ethical  basis;  the  second  that  our  present 
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society   has   no   real   regard   or   respect   for 

ethical  values. 

And  in  these  two  statements  will  be  found 
the  beginning  and  end  of  my  criticism  of 
all  schemes  of  socialism.  By  definition  they 
imply  that  man  is  a  social  animal,  but  this 
is  only  true  in  a  very  limited  sense ;  his 
tolerance  of  society  being  limited  in  nearly 
every  case  to  the  small  circle  of  his  selected 
acquaintances.  Yet  no  scheme  of  collectivist 
government  can  possibly  succeed  unless  it 
has  the  full  approval  and  adherence  of  at 
least  a  majority.  And  what  has  happened  in 
Russia  would  happen  in  different  ways  in 
England,  were  it  possible  to  scrap  our 
present  constitution  next  week  and  at  once 
initiate  a  communal  system  of  government. 
In  Russia,  all  Lenin's  highest  aims  were 
defeated  by  the  gross  inertia  of  those  peasants 
who  were  to  benefit  more  than  any  other 
class  under  the  Bolshevik  regime.  The 
peasants  were  willing  enough  to  receive  any 
privilege  that  could  be  offered  to  them.  But 
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they  were  not  willing  to  pay  for  those 
privileges  by  service.  They  had  no  more 
"  sense  of  the  state,"  in  Wells's  sense  of  the 
phrase,  than  J.  D.  Rockefeller.  And  the 
same  criticism  is  true  of  the  average  individual 
in  any  country  of  Western  Europe;  for  this 
"  sense  of  the  state,"  this  sense  of  being  a 
member  of  a  community  the  welfare  of 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
the  individual,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  patriotism. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  that  the 
Fabian  scheme  of  State  Socialism  were  to 
start  in  full  working  order  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. How  many  shopkeepers  in  this  country 
would  be  content  to  become  salaried  servants 
of  the  State  ?  How  many  farmers  ?  How 
many  members  of  the  London  Clubs  ?  .  .  . 
To  put  it  briefly,  what  proportion  of  the 
population  above  the  £4  a  week  level  would 
be  prepared  quietly  to  accept  the  new 
conditions  ?  I  maintain  that  the  answer 

to  that  question  is :    a  very  small  minority 
T.F.L.  02 
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composed  almost  entirely  of  the  least  adven- 
turous, the  least  imaginative  and  the  least 
active  members  of  the  community.  Further 
than  this,  I  postulate  that  quite  a  considerable 
body  of  workers  below  the  level  mentioned 
would  be  opposed  to  the  new  system;  some 
from  the  sheer  habit  of  conservatism,  others 
because  they  were  aware  of  possibilities 
within  themselves  that  could  find  no  play 
in  the  regularised,  organised  state. 

It  may  appear  from  the  previous  para- 
graph that  I  am  an  opponent  of  the  theory 
of  Socialism,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  I 
am,  on  the  contrary,  a  convinced  believer, 
so  far  as  I  can  be  convinced  of  anything  in 
this  relative  world.  And  it  is  because  I 
am  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  I  am  so 
sure  it  could  not  work  in  practice.  For  I 
chance  to  have  an  altruistic  turn  of  mind. 
It  has  been  my  greatest  handicap  in  this 
individualist  state.  And  I  would  honestly 
prefer  to  live  in  a  world  in  which  all  men 
and  women  had  the  same  social  status  and 
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the  same  education.  By  some  freak  of 
heredity  my  ambition  differs  from  that  of 
the  average  man.  My  ideal  is  not  £10,000 
or  more  a  year  free  of  income  tax,  and  the 
power  to  boast  of  being  a  richer  and  better 
man  than  my  neighbour  (most  of  the  present 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  the  wealthy 
would  disappear  at  once  if  every  one  were 
equally  rich);  but  the  opportunity  to  live 
a  quiet,  orderly  life,  with  just  so  much 
responsibility  as  would  be  entailed  by  my 
duties,  whatever  they  might  be,  as  a  servant 
of  the  community ;  and  a  sufficiency  of 
leisure  to  do  the  work  I  liked  best.  Also,  I 
should  enjoy  the  certainty  that  my  children 
would  be  equally  well  provided  for.  (Nearly 
all  the  worries  of  a  parent  in  connection 
with  his  children's  education,  arise  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  impossible  to  tell  what  niche 
they  will  be  best  fitted  to  fill  in  this  various 
world.) 

But  it  is  just  because  I,  personally,  feel 
like     this     about     the     advantages    of    the 
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collectivist  state,  that  I  am  so  certain  it  is  not 
a  practical  proposition.  For  I  realise  that  I 
am  a  freak,  and  know  that  the  majority  of 
my  contemporaries  in  all  classes  of  life  do 
not  share  my  ideals  and  ambitions.  What 
is  required  to  overcome  all  the  oppositions 
that  would  create  friction  and  ultimately 
wreck  our  economic  Utopia,  is  a  powerful 
ethical  motive  evinced  by  a  comfortable 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  new  state; 
and  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  this  ethical 
motive  has  still  to  be  evolved. 

As  I  write,  I  can  foresee  the  argument 
that  a  certain  friendly  critic  of  my  acquaint- 
ance will  launch  against  me.  I  shall  be 
accused  of  pessimism,  and  told  that  there  is 
in  humanity  far  more  righteousness,  more 
kind-heartedness,  more  cheerful  desire  to 
serve  the  common  good,  than  I  appear  to 
believe.  I  imagine  it  possible  that  my  friend 
will  cite  his  own  wide  experience.  But 
although  I  admit  that  I  have  fallen  into  a 
philosophical  error  by  declining  to  the 
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personal  instance  in  my  defence  of  Collectivism 
as  a  theory  (how  soon  we  forget  the  clear 
intuitions  that  come  to  us  in  the  void),  my 
answer  to  this  criticism  must  be  that  personal 
experience  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  test. 
Education,  inherent  prejudice  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  the  nature  and  character  of 
a  man  decide  his  experience,  and  what  he 
shall  see  in  his  fellow-men.  Our  test  must 
be  based  on  more  reliable  experiment;  and 
having  offered  the  evidence  of  our  govern- 
ment, our  laws,  our  expressed  attitude  as 
a  people  to  various  problems  of  abstract 
right  and  wrong,  I  can  only  repeat  that  a 
nation  (to  cite  England  alone)  which  has 
so  many  defences  for  the  use  of  "  evil  " 
cannot  be,  at  heart,  an  ethically  much  less 
an  altruistically  minded  nation.  It  has  been 
said,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  every 
country  gets  the  government  it  deserves; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  a  democratic 
country  puts  up  with  its  government  over 
a  long  course  of  years  that  country  has  a 
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government  that  is  reasonably  representative 
of  public  feeling.  (The  Lenin  administra- 
tion cannot  last  in  Russia  because  it  is  not 
representative  and  has  in  effect  been  power- 
less for  the  past  two  years  or  more.)  And, 
granted  that  premise,  is  any  further  criticism 
necessary  of  the  present  state  of  ethics  and 
altruism  in  Great  Britain  in  this  year  of 
grace  ? 


If  this  little  book  has  any  value  as  a  com- 
mentary— and  it  was  certainly  not  begun  with 
any  thought  of  making  a  sermon  or  drawing 
a  moral — that  value  must  be  found  in  a 
consideration  of  the  facts  that  I  have  pre- 
sented. Of  the  seven  little  biographies  that 
I  have  written,  not  more  than  two  illustrate 
any  aspect  of  success.  Both  Josiah  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Bennett  have  lived  to  a  hale 
old  age ;  have  reared  relatively  prosperous 
families ;  and  have  certainly  got  an  average 
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amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  their  lives. 
But  could  we  have  found  no  better  use  for 
Josiah  Dean  than  to  set  him  for  forty  odd 
years  on  the  box  of  a  cab  ?  His  ambit  was 
limited,  but  within  his  limitations  he  was  a 
thinker  and  a  maker.  And  the  whole  of 
Mrs.  Bennett's  life  has  been  spent  below 
the  poverty  line.  So  the  abilities  of  these 
two,  and  they  have  many,  were  absorbed 
by  the  difficulty  of  providing  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  other  circum- 
stances, there  might  have  been  a  valuable 
superfluity. 

As  for  the  rest,  they  are  but  casual  speci- 
mens drawn  from  the  immense  class  that 
we  know  as  the  "  failures."  Every  reader 
of  this  book  must  know  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  more  or  less  similar  specimens.  If  he 
does  not  he  may  find  a  score  in  half  an  hour 
by  walking  in  almost  any  part  of  London 
with  his  eyes  open.  We  are,  indeed,  so 
continually  confronted  with  representatives 
of  this  class  that  we  have  to  find  an  anodyne 
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for  our  feelings  by  assuring  ourselves  that 
"  it  is  their  own  fault,"  that  most  of  them 
are  weaklings  or  rogues  or  unemployable. 

The  war  has  made  it  a  little  easier  for  us 
to  evade  the  feeling  of  responsibility.  The 
number  of  unemployed  has  prodigiously 
increased,  and  that  very  fact  has  helped  us 
to  make  a  pact  with  our  consciences.  The 
problem  has  grown  too  great.  And  we 
have  to  face  not  only  the  millions  of  un- 
employed in  Great  Britain,  but  also  the 
still  greater  number  of  starving  millions  in 
Europe.  So  we  decide  that  the  task  is  too 
hard  for  us ;  and  like  my  friend  Tritton 
try  to  find  a  little  peace. 

For  the  world  is  full  of  Trittons,  and  the 
difference  between  your  tramp  and  your 
successful  business  or  professional  man  is 
only  one  of  degree.  Tritton  could  not  face 
the  effort  to  maintain  his  wife  in  the  con- 
dition she  demanded,  and  most  of  us  find 
some  limit  beyond  which  our  energies  cannot 
take  us.  We  have  our  little  gifts,  it  may  be 
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a  gift  for  making  money  or  for  collating 
statistics,  but  there  is  not  one  man  or  woman 
in  a  hundred  thousand  who  has  the  capacity 
to  see  life  as  a  whole  and  face  it  steadily. 

Let  us  return  to  that  characteristic  sheep, 
labelled  William ;  about  whom  you  now 
know  as  much  as  I  know  myself.  He  may 
appear,  at  first  sight,  as  an  individual  whom 
I  should  be  inclined  to  defend.  He  is  an 
example  of  the  ethically  and  altruistically 
minded.  His  single  preoccupation  is  with 
the  rights  of  man;  and  within  his  little 
circle  he  has  not  ceased  to  work  with  an 
admirable  diligence.  But  he  is  a  Tritton, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  He  has  his  kinks  and  his 
blind  spots,  and  when  either  kink  or  blind 
spot  becomes  involved  by  the  problem  set 
before  him,  he  avoids  it;  seeks  another  issue; 
states  a  fresh  set  of  premises;  and  so  returns 
to  the  statistical  country  which  for  him  is 
the  land  of  peace.  I  do  the  same  thing 
myself.  I  claim  a  near  relationship  both 
to  Tritton  and  to  William. 
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The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  are  not 
honest  with  ourselves.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  our  little  abilities  whether  it  be  the 
ability  to  make  money  or  to  speak  three 
languages,  or  to  have  learned  how  they  do 
things  in  the  Army ;  and  set  that  up  as 
the  standard  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  To 
the  successful  grocer,  Tritton  is  an  idle  vaga- 
bond. To  William,  the  successful  grocer 
is  a  thief  and  a  peculiarly  immoral  one  at 
that.  To  me,  William  appears  as  a  diligent 
squirrel  in  a  revolving  cage.  And  to  you, 
I  appear  as  a  pessimist.  Well,  we  are  all 
of  us  right  from  our  own  points  of  view, 
but  our  point  of  view  is  unreliable  because 
we  cannot  see  over  the  ring  fence  of  our  own 
little  circle ;  and  we  shall  never  solve  the 
problems  of  sociology  until  we  have  learnt 
that  our  own  opinions  are  not  necessarily 
the  only  ones  possible,  nor  even  the 
best. 

I  began  this  essay  by  saying  that  I  would 
presently  give  an  indication  of  how,  in  my 
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opinion,  the  essential  problem  will  be,  eventu- 
ally, solved  ;  and  although  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter  lies  in  what  I  have  already 
written,  I  will  try  to  be  a  trifle  more  explicit. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  all  the 
abuses  and  ghastly  consequences  of  our 
present  social  system  would  gradually  disap- 
pear if  we  could  train  our  children  to  look 
at  life  with  an  open  mind.  Most  of  the 
evils  in  our  great  towns  to-day  have  arisen 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  our  adoration 
of  wealth.  We  have  made  a  god  of  the 
rich  man,  and  the  tenets  of  our  idol-worship- 
ping religion  are  being  inculcated  in  every 
school  of  the  kingdom,  day  by  day.  "  Is 
God  very  rich  ? "  I  was  asked  a  little 
while  ago  by  a  child  of  five,  and  I  was  not 
sure  whether  I  ought  to  tell  him  the  story 
of  the  New  Testament  or  give  him  a  picture 
of  what  St.  John  hoped  for  in  the  New 
Jerusalem.  I  compromised  by  trying  to 
explain  that  God  had  no  use  for  money. 

I  admit  that  this  suggested  change  in  the 
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manner  of  education  could  not  be  attained 
in  a  generation.  The  teachers  have  to  be 
taught — and  the  teachers  of  the  teachers. 
But  the  thing  could  be  accomplished  if  we 
would  only  set  our  minds  towards  the 
thought  of  progress,  which  does  not  consist 
in  going  backwards,  as  Dean  Inge  implies. 
We  have  to  begin  by  realising  our  own 
limitations,  a  beginning  that  can  only  come 
through  the  influence  of  doubt.  When 
we  realise  that  our  own  ways  of  thinking, 
our  own  creed,  our  own  freely-advertised 
panacea  is  not  necessarily  true  because  we 
like  it  better  than  any  other — we  shall  be 
within  sight  of  finding  a  method  in  sociology. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  I  believe  that 
the  movement  towards  reform  has  already 
begun.  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  younger  generation.  The  war 
has  had  a  real  influence  on  some  of  our 
young  men  and  women.  They  have  been 
given  cause  for  some  very  radical  thinking 
and  it  will  not  be  wasted  when  they  are 
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able  to  make  their  influence  felt.  Many 
of  those  who  have  thus  stood  back  from  life 
and  questioned  every  premise  of  their  fathers, 
will  no  doubt  turn  into  some  kind  of  William. 
But  a  few  will  survive,  and  they  will  be  the 
fittest.  To  them,  I  dedicate  this  book. 
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controversial  and  pleasanter  things.  She  has  long  been  an 
enthusiastic  and  intrepid  mountaineer,  and  she  writes  authori- 
tatively and  charmingly  about  her  many  exciting  ascents, 
from  her  novice  to  her  expert  days.  She  has  a  keen  eye 
for  the  beautiful  and  an  excellent  sense  of  a  good  story,  so 
Mountain  Madness  is  full  of  splendid  descriptive  passages 
and  thrilling  incidents,  of  which  Miss  Hamilton  never  fails 
to  see  the  funny  side.  All  lovers  of  mountains  and  climbing 
will  read  it  with  delight. 

First  Essays  in  Literature 

Edward  Shanks 

Demy  8vo,  Cloth  10/6 

Mr.  Shanks,  besides  being  a  brilliant  young  poet  and 
novelist,  has  made  his  way  quickly  to  the  front  rank  as 
literary  critic.  In  this  volume  are  included  eighteen  essays, 
among  them  studies  of  W.  N.  P.  Barbellion,  Samuel  Butler, 
Mr.  Masefield,  Mr.  Belloc,  Mr.  Wells.  There  is  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  recent  History  of  the  English  Novel,  and 
another  on  the  Position  of  the  Theatre,  besides  essays  on 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  Mr.  John  Freeman,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  etc. 


Countries  of  the  Mind: 

Essays  in  Literary  Criticism 

John  Middleton  Murry 

Author  of  Aspects  of  Literature,  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  10/6 

Mr.  Middleton  Murry  is  one  of  the  best  known  literary 
critics  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  former  volume  of  essays, 
Aspects  of  Literature,  published  by  Messrs.  Collins,  aroused 
much  attention.  The  present  volume  contains  eleven  essays 
on  various  authors,  amongst  them  being  "  Shakespeare  and 
Love,"  "  The  Poetry  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,"  "  The  Poetry  of 
John  Clare,"  Mr.  Doughty 's  masterpiece,  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  Baudelaire.  The  last  essay  is  entitled  "  A  Critical  Credo," 
and  gives  Mr.  Middleton  Murry's  final  views  on  the  art  of 
criticism.  Underlying  all  the  essays  is  Mr.  Murry's  personal 
theory  of  the  psychology  of  literary  creation. 

"  Mr.  Murry's  name  is  already  established  among  the 
first,  perhaps  as  the  first  of  the  younger  English  critics." 

— Times. 

The  Carpenter  and  His  Kingdom 

Alexander  Irvine 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth  7/6 

Dr.  Irvine  has  already  secured  a  very  high  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  this  country  through  his  books, 
My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner  and  The  Souls  of  Poor  Folk. 
The  Carpenter  and  His  Kingdom,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  a 
Life  .of  Christ,  a  re-interpretation  of  His  life  as  seen  by  a 
very  simple  yet  very  subtle,  very  human  yet  very  wise 
idealist  and  Christian. 

"  A  masterly  book,  as  revealing,  inspiring,  and  broad  as 
the  mind  of  the  master." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Vivid  and  unconventional." — Evening  Standard. 
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